








JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques 
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An Antique Oak Refectory Table with finely carved rails. Length 7 feet 7 inches, width 
30} inches, height 31} inches, Period circa 1700. 


and 
Works 
of Art 


The one Comprehensive 


Collection 


of Quality Antiques in 


Scotland 


6.46 Pet. saa, 

An interesting Antique Regency Mahogany folding leaf Table bearing 

the original makers’ label ‘‘Atkinson and Loader, Ludgate Hill, 

London.’' Size of top with leaves raised 36 inches by 41 inches. 
Period circa 1810. 


A smal! Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Work 
Table of octagonal shape, Width and depth 18 
inches, height 284 inches. Period circa 1795. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, 


24828 


ABERDEEN 


Telephone : 


A small and decorative Antique 
Regency Mahogany Bookcase and 
under Cabinet. te measures only 
334 inches wide, 6 feet 7 inches high 
and is 16 —_— ws Period circa 
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An Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Bureau 
and Bookcase with attractively shaped astragal 
doors. Length 46 inches, height 7 feet 7 inches, 


depth of bureau 214 inches. Period circa 1800. 


also at BRAEMAR 


Telegrams and Cables : 


Antiques, Aberdeen 









BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD & CO. LTD., LONDON 


Antique Silver 
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Tankard with Cover, height 54 inches, engraved with contemporary armorials. 


Date: William and Mary 1690. Maker: I. S. Monogram (Jackson page 1 50) 





Assembled with rare judgment and expert discrimination the collection 
of antique silver, jewellery and clocks maintained by Garrard & Co. is 
of unusual richness and variety. The interested visitor, who will find 


here much to attract him, is always welcome. 


GARRARD & CO: LTD 


Crown Jewellers 


i112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 - TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 (11 LINES) 




































Gross Exceed 


Assets £2,500,000 





Your 


Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily realisabie. 
Davies Investments Ltd. can satisfy each one of 
these requirements. Safety is assured by skilled 
administration and ample reserves. Losses through 
defaults by borrowers have never exceeded 1% 
of our total lending figure in any one year. For 
the eighth year in succession a basic interest rate 
of 74% per annum has been paid. 10% 
withdrawable on demand and the maximum 
notice for the largest sum is six months. No fee 
or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any sum, with a 
minimum of £20, but on units of £500 there is 
a special bonus of 4% © per annum added annually. 
We have set out the re details of the facilities 
which are now so widely appreciated. If you 
would like further details and audited Balance 
Sheet, please write to Investment Department AO., 
Davies Investments Limited, Private Bankers, 
Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, London, W.C.2. 








CATAN 


Specialists in uropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 





Louis XIV carpet ; coloured flowers and plumes on a 
black background. Size 2m. x 3m. 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-71 























CECIL DAVIS Limited 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Fine English and Irish Glass 





An early English baluster stem goblet, with rare mushroom knop 
and folded foot. 8 inches high. Circa 1700-10 


Selective Price List now available, price 6d. 


3 GROSVENOR ST., NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


Tel.: GROsvenor 3130 Cables: Crystaldav London (W Union) 














DRUCE & CO. LIMITED 


beg to announce 


THE FOLLOWING SALES 


Thursday, February 9th, at 11 a.m. 
FINE QUALITY SILVER & PLATE, * ~—e. AIN & GLASS, 
OIL PAINTINGS, 

including: A quantity of high grade ea and other silver and 
plated table and decorative ware. Wedgewood plaques, Basalt ware 
vases, Continental porcelain figures and groups, Lowestoft decorative 
table ware, Pratt ware, Staffordshire, Spode and other porcelain 
and pottery. Chinese porcelain includes, Nankin, Canton, Famille 
Rose and Verte, etc. Georgian cut glass table and decorative ware. 
Oil paintings by Lely, Alfred and Gustave De Brianski, Gessnitzer, 
Creswick, Clarkson Stanfield, Naismith and many other XIXth 
century artists. Unusual collection of Chinese Coins and Charms. 
ON VIEW—Tuesday and Wednesday, February 7/8th 


Friday, February 10th, at 11 a.m. 

HIGHLY IMPORTANT SALE OF SUPERB FURS 
including: A fine collection of Stoles, Jackets, Coats, etc., in ranch, 
pastel and wild mink, ocelot, leopard, ermine, Canadian Squirrel, 
Russian Sable, Persian Lamb and many other furs by renowned 
couturiers and furriers. 

To be held at THE GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON. 
ON VIEW—Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, February 7/8/9th 


Friday, February 17th, at 11 a.m. 

SUPERIOR QUALITY CARPETS & RUGS 
including: Magnificent washed Chinese, Tabriz, Kashan, Kirman, 
Sparta and other Oriental carpets Superb silk Bokara, Kashan 
and washed Chinese carpets. Also an extensive range of Axminster 
and Wilton body and roll carpeting (Some New). 
ON VIEW—Wednesday and Thursday, February 15/16th 


Friday, February 24th, at 10.30 a.m. 

FINE ANTIQUE ENGLISH & FRENCH FURNITURE 
including: Louis XVIth Vitrine decorated in the Vernis Martin 
manner, French Canape and fauteuils, bureau de dame and other 
decorative French occasional furniture. Georgian and Queen Anne 
lowboys, chests of drawers, bureaux, secretaires, book cases, etc. 
Superior Georgian Adam design dining room suite. A large selec- 
tion of other high grade furniture and effects. 

ON VIEW—Wednesday and Thursday, February 22/23rd 


Catalogues and all enquiries to the Auctioneers: 
54-56 Baker Street, W.1 
Welbeck 4488 



































A Fine George II Coffee Pot, 1737 
by John Fawdery 
Height: 9 ins. Weight: 31 ozs. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 

















ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 











GALERIE RIVE DROITE 


Victor 
BRAUNER 





23 FAUBOURG SAINT HONORE, PARIS 8° 























RESTORATION 
and CONSERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 


A few examples of work undertaken 


BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 
IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 
TORTOISE-SHELL, MOTHER -OF- 
PEARL, SNUFFS, ORMOLU, OBJETS 
D’'ART, FURNITURE, ETC. 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


G. GARBE 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 Mus 1268 
FOUNDED 1770 

















THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


3 *FOR BOOKS» 


6 Foyles is an experience—the largest 
bookstore on earth. If you’re a lover of 
books, large or small, modern or rare, 
here’s Paradise.9 

—Fielding’s Guide to Europe. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines) Ye Open 9-6 (Thursdays 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 


























Stewart Acton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Genuine Antiques 


" PERIOD FURNITURE, 
* PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 
Ete. 
TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 


12. Prince Albert Street, Brighton, 1 


Telephone : BRIGHTON 25619 


Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 
Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone : Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 

















ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 
24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 
Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 






































Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


Ek. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 





COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
Colour Photographs sell your fine s—we make the finest colour 
phoregranm. ALLACE HEATON LTD., COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, MAYfair 7511. 























WANTED 


6s. a line, minimum 24s. 


KEN WEBSTER 
17a Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 


Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

GARRARD & CO. LTD. 

112 Regent Street, London, W.1 Reg. 3021 
Crown Jewellers, offer the highest prices for jewellery, silver and 
gold articles you no longer require. Offers, without obligation, will 
be sent by return for consignments received at 112 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. For larger quantities of silver, our buyers will visit 
you upon request. 

DUNNINGS ANTIqUES 

58-62 Holywell Hill, St. Albans, Herts. St. Albans 51065 
Metal Ware, Globes, Sand Glasses, Unusual Carvings, Shop and 
Tavern Signs, Ship Figureheads, Sun Dials, Pistols, Early Pottery and 
Unusual Furniture. 














RODILLON 


Ist — 20th March 


a * 
drian galleries 5-7 porchester place marble arch london w2 pad 9473 








MOLTON GALLERY 


44 SOUTH MOLTON STREET LONDON W!1 
MAYFAIR 2482 


CONTINUING 
ZADKINE 
UNTIL 
FEBRUARY 11 


FIVE PAINTERS FROM THE GALERIE MASSOL, PARIS 
BUSSE 

CLERTE 

CORTOT 

LAGAGE 

KEY SATO 

FEBRUARY 15—MARCH 4 














Paintings by 
Aldo BORGONZONI 
Monotypes, Drawings & Etchings by 
Renzo PADOVAN 


Daily 10—6 until February 25, 1961 
84 Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, London, S.W.3 














CHAPMAN GALLERY 


241 KINGS ROAD CHELSEA S.W.3 
G. MACKAY-MOFFAT 
Recent Paintings 


From FEBRUARY 27th 


Weekdays 9—S5 p.m. Sats J—1 p.m. 


























February 13th to March 4th 
New German Painting 
GOEPFERT 
KREUTZ 
ROSENHEIM 
SCHREIB 


Until February Ith 
MISKIN and MANN 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 4419 


Daily 10—6 Sats 10—1 














TEMPLE GALLERY 


3 HARRIET STREET, SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 


Telephone : Belgravia 7678 


M. BRUCE PROUDFOOT 


Paintings 


The Gallery will be open until 8 p.m. Weekdays and 4 p.m. Saturdays 




















brook street gallery 


24 brook 
Hyde Park 1550 


street london w | 


Sat. 10O—I 


Daily 10.30—6 


7 ET IE en I 





Braque Oiseau Blanc Sur Bleu 
Watercolour 8; x 6 in. Signed, 1959 


mixed exhibition until February 16 


Commencing February 20 


Collage from 


cubism to abstract 
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Also works by 
Boccioni 
De Chirico 
Kandinsky 
Kirchner 
Kokoschka 


Lissitsky 


Daily |10—6 


Grosvenor Gallery 


15 Davies Street, London, W.|. 


Tel.: Mayfair 2782 Hyde Park 3314 Cable address: Sevenartz London 


e.|.t. mesens 





Moore 


Morandi | 


col lag es Nicholson 


Permeke 


february 7-28 Sironi 


| 
Severini | 
| 


Sat. 9.30—| 




















THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


FEBRUARY EXHIBITIONS 


February 2nd — February 23rd 












New Sculpture by 
RALPH BROWN 


Four Painters from Paris 
BARON-RENOUARD- CIVET 
CALMETTES VENARD 


Venard Drawings by 
MARTIN BLOCH Ralph Brown 





LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 
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APOLLO 


EDITOR: WILLIAM JENNINGS 


The Monthly Magazine of the Arts for 


Connoisseurs and Collectors 


Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine 
Ltd. Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden 


Five Shillings $1.00 
Annual Subscription £4 : 10 : 0 CONTENTS Annual Subscription $16.00 
Volume LXXIII. No. 432 February 1961 
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ON COVER 


Aldo Borgonzoni. Little Girl with Mask. Oil on Canvas 243 x 204 in. 
On Exhibition during February at the Grabowski Gallery, 84 Sloane Avenue, S.W.3 


22 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 


Advertisement Manager : Telephone: MAYfair 3169 Publisher : 
VERA ZEBEDEE H. W. FINNEGAN JENNINGS 


Paris Agent: Societe Francaise de Régies. Siege Social: 18 rue Friand XIV°. VAU 15.04 
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A Fine George I Bullet Teapot by Anthony Nelme. Date 1717. 





LONDON NEW YORK 


ata S. J. SHRUBSOLE trp ims sine 


W.C.1 New York City 
HOLborn 2712 London Showroom one minute from the British Museum Plaza 3-8920 








ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ! 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists in Antique 
Oriental and Euro ean Carpets and Rugs, 


Tapestries and Needlework 


A Louis XIV needlework panel with 
scenic medallion all in shades of 
green, gold, etc., on a dark ground. 
Size: 7 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 
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Fine Inlaid Mahogany 18th Century Tambour Desk 


38” x 284” x 38” High 


Fine Colour and Patination 





QUINNEYS Limite 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHES TH 


Cables: "Needinc’ Chester. Telephone: Chester 22836 and 2363 


Fine 18th Century SATINWOOD Book Cabinet 
31” x 16" x 44” High 


Lovely Colour and Patination 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


STUDIES IN CHARM 


“Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade” 


NDREW MARVELL’S exquisite couplet, 
written more than three centuries ago, slips 
into the mind as we look at any exhibition of the 
work of Berthe Morisot. Ten years or so ago 
the Arts Council organised one at Matthiesen’s 
Gallery ; today Wildenstein’s have a splendid 
showing of over fifty of her paintings. It is a 
loan exhibition opened by His Excellency the 
French Ambassador and being held on behalf of 
the French Hospital in London. It follows the 
Catalogue Raisonné by Georges Wildenstein and 
Marie-Louise Bataille published last year which 
has done so much to give the artist her rightful 
place among the first Impressionists. That place 
may not be alongside the leaders of the Group, at 
least not among the leaders as an artist, for she 
worked indefatigably in the organisation of their 
exhibitions and achieved a personal success in the 
auction sale in 1875, the year after her marriage 
to Manet’s vounger brother. On that occasion 
Berthe Morisot’s works sold better and for higher 
prices than those of her fellow Impressionists. 
Let it be granted that this is no criterion of values, 
but it remains an indication of her importance in 
establishing the whole movement. Except in 
1879, the year when her daughter Julie was born, 
she exhibited a substantial number of works in 
every one of the Impressionist Exhibitions. 

It has to be remembered, too, that she was a 
wife and a mother with all that this entailed in 
homemaking during those twenty years which 
constituted the bulk of her all too short adult 
life. That fact may account largely for the garden element 
in her choice of subjects. She was drawn from the beginning 
to the idea of painting out of doors, and it was that which 
caused her when she was still a student to leave Guichard’s 
studio and work under Corot. It was she who was soon to 
persuade Manet to work outside, and she remained always a 
passionate devotee of the plein-air method. For a women 
artist caught up in the running of a house this often meant 
the garden, for Berthe Morisot’s practice was largely one of 
painting in the fits and starts permitted by broken time. 
Says Paul Valery of her: “She would take up the brush, 
leave it aside, take it up again, in the same way as a thought 
will come to us, vanish, and return.” 

Amazingly out of all this came the intimacy, the individu- 
ality, the characteristic subject matter of her art. Its strength 
in feminine delicacy, and its weakness in that it remains 
inspired rather than scholarly, derive from the same sources. 
Woman that she was, she was interested in persons ; and if 
the exhibition at Wildenstein’s begins with landscapes in- 
spired by Corot it is portraiture of her friends and family 
which increasingly occupies her, especially after she married. 
It is noteworthy that during the summer of the first year of 
her marriage, while she and her husband were in Southern 
England, she worked on landscape again, though even then 
she painted portraits—the fine one of him against the light 
of a window—and figures in Landscape such as the Two 
Children in a Field. 






By HORACE SHIPP 


Fillette au Chien, by Berthe Morisot. Canvas: 364 by 28% in. 


On Exhibition at Wildenstein Galleries. 


During the next fifteen years the inspired style which 
marks a picture as hers and hers alone was brilliantly used. 
Soft greens and grey-greens, an all pervasive silvery light 
with the minimum of shadow, sweeping brushwork which 
looks haphazard but miraculously builds the forms (she was 
evidently uninterested in the scientific theories of division- 
alism and pointillism of her fellow Impressionists), and an 
intimacy of feeling such as we later would associate with 
Vuillard. At its best the method yields marvellous resulis. 
Jeune Fille mettant son bas, that exquisite interior ; Fillette 
au Chien of 1886 or the feune Fille au Chien of the following 
year ; the Canape Vert: feune Femme au Divan ; the Fillette 
a la Poupée: all these are the perfection of the style we 
associate with her. Did she grow self critical, and critical 
as others were becoming of the formal weakness of Impres- 
sionism towards the end ? Did the teaching of Guichard the 
pupil of Ingres and her own early teacher against whom she 
rebelled, bear late fruit ? It may be, for there seems in the 
later work a more conscious effort to draw and emphasise 
the forms which hitherto had tended to. melt away under the 
light. Indeed, this lack of draughtsmanship—especially of 
the drawing of the eyes, so important in portraiture—is her 
weakness. It may well be significant that in 1887, in the early 
stages of this divine discontent (if we read the signs aright 
from the change in her style) she sent a work of sculpture 
to an exhibition at the Galerie Georges Petit. Sculpture, 
even Impressionist sculpture, is the insistence on the form, 
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and it was this which evidently led her to rebel against herself 
in those last years. Some of the most satisfactory paintings 
in the Wildenstein Exhibition belong to the immediately 
transitional period. The drawing is firmer, the composition 
more sure, but the old charm and the characteristic colouring 
and lighting remain. The Fillette au Chien and the Jeune 
Fille au Chien belong to 1886 and 1887 and are Berthe 
Morisot at her best and happiest. By 1893 she was painting 
the feanne Pontillon: firmer, more academic, maybe, but the 
old magic has gone. The new accent is not the Berthe 
Morisot whose enchantment fills the early works. She might 
have won through to new triumphs. Her first one-man show 
belongs to those last years, and she began to receive official 
recognition ; but in 1895 she died. 

This fine exhibition at Wildenstein’s, following one in New 
York, gives us the opportunity of a revaluation of Berthe 
Morisot’s whole work from the early echoes of Corot and the 
Barbizon naturalists to the last works of the 1890’s. The 
sensitive quality of her paint, a quality so highly valued in 
these days, is likely to give her an important place in con- 
temporary estimation, which tends to the appreciation of 
this aspect of Monet and others of the Impressionist school. 

In this connection I noticed in the Lotinga Gallery a quite 
delightful little work Maisons au Soliel by Henri le Sidaner, 
another artist who is returning to favour, probably for the 
same reason and because we no longer are afraid of charm 
in painting. Lotinga Gallery have concentrated on the Barbi- 
zon artists, and on the second line of the Impressionists, men 
like Luce and Moreau, who accepted the theories of Monet 
and Sisley and saw landscape through their eyes. Among the 
former they are exhibiting a particularly delightful water- 
colour by Harpignies. Two other fine French Landscapes 
on exhibit there at present are by Léon Richet, another 
artist whom we have of recent years given his rightful place 
in the follow-up of the Barbizon men. These pictures (see 
page 54), signed and dated ’72, are thus shown to be a com- 
paratively early works of Richet who was born in 1847 and 
continued to work in the naturalist Barbizon tradition until 
his death in 1910. 


ZADKINE AT THE TATE 


The swing away from both Impressionism and naturalism 
in art, as the French Post-Impressionists of l’Ecole de Paris 
dominated the painting and sculpture of the entire Western 
World, has given us the outstanding exhibition of the month, 
that of Zadkine at the Tate, with its echo in an intimate ex- 
hibition of his work at the Molton Gallery. The Zadkine 
Exhibition is being dealt with elsewhere in our columns and, 
if I mention it here it is to remark not only those Cubistically 
formal qualities which characterise his sculpture and drawings, 
but the intrusion of subjective and expressionistic elements 
which give meanings more than purely aesthetic to his work. 
Pity and terror in the Aristotelian sense are here in the 
comments on war and political events ; a philosophy of man’s 
unity with the whole fecundity and growth forms of nature 
in the labyrinthine groups ; and a passionate love of music 
itself in the many musicians pieces. In the reception of this 
fine Exhibition at the Tate there has been a slight tendency 
to treat the artist as period and almost old-fashioned because 
of these undertones of ideas. I personally feel that they 
enrich an art majestically formal and inventive in its technique. 


AMERICAN “PRIMITIVES” 


Two other very dissimilar exhibitions of outstanding delight 
have come to London during January. One is the Karolik 
Collection of American painting from 1815 to 1865 at the 
American Embassy in Grosvenor Square ; the other, the 
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Treasures of Trinity College, Dublin, at the Royal Academy. 
The American Embassy itself is a consciously magnificent 
work of art, a piece of functional architecture which the 
presence of this show of paintings gives a specific reason for 
visiting. The pictures themselves are distributed about the 
side entrance hall and adjacent landings and stairways, an 
arrangement which does not quite do justice to them nor 
permit of any orderly hanging. Perhaps this is right, since 
there is no orderly development or conscious link between 
them. What we have is the chance product of a pioneering 
people, practically cut off from any artistic roots and having 
to start new growths. There are, it is true, some sophisticated 
portraits and landscapes by men who travelled to Europe 
and contacted the eighteenth and early nineteenth century art 
there. Such is the fine Man with a Fob Watch by Samuel 
Lovett Waldo or Washington Allston’s Landscape with a 
Lake. But it is not these that we thrill to or remember. The 
half-dozen Anonymous Primitives answer to something naive 
which strikes a chord in most of us. The Old Lady with a 
Bible may not truly belong to these save in the anonymity of 
the painter, but what a lovely, lively thing it is in its simplicity 
and innate spirit! This Old Lady lives on her canvas as only 
the greatest portraits do. I suspect our motives in enjoying 
the well-known Meditation by the Sea, that wonderful little 
man with a bowler hat who occupies the solitary beach ; or 
Running before the Storm with those ostrich feather waves 
threatening the ship ; or even the Garden of Eden by Erasmus 
Salisbury Field with its chance early Italian charm. Equally 
so the happy portrait of Two Children by Jefferson Grant. 

One feels that every primitive picture here, is painted by 
someone drawing and painting as well as he can, not as badly 
as he can’t. They bear the stamp of sincerity and are not 
the product of jaded XXth century intellectuals in search of 
a saleable gimmick. A fascinating exhibition. 

So, too, is that of the Trinity College Treasures at Bur- 
lington House. It is a marvel of display, a creation of 
imaginative settings aided by enlarged photographs of the 
college buildings and of the details of the precious manu- 
scripts of the Book of Kells, the Lindisfarne Gospels (which 
have nothing to do with Trinity, but prove a very welcome 
gatecrasher on this splendid occasion), and the Books of 
Durra, of Dimma, and of Armagh. Add to all this the 
Plate, the Bookbindings, the autograph Manuscripts, the Por- 
traits, and “the oldest and most elaborately carved Irish harp 
in existence”, as well as a host of other attractions, and the 
immediate popularity of this Exhibition, which remains open 
until the 5th of March, is understandable. One remains 
marvelling at the wonder of Celtic illumination of those years 
when Ireland was the Light of the Dark Ages. 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AT THE LEFEVRE 
Back to earth and the contemporary scene at the Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Painting at the Lefevre. By chance 
a great deal of the work shown is of townscapes: of Paris 
by Bernard Buffet ; of Lancashire by L. S. Lowry (though 
he also has a large Country Landscape more at ease with 
nature than he usually is); of Clydeside by James Taylor; 
and of Glasgow by a newcomer, James Morrison. This 
last is a most notable piece of work, with near monochrome 
he creates the feeling of the gaunt buildings, the romantic 
theatricality and desolation of an open space flanked by tene- 
ment houses. Another canvas of a single wooden jetty was 
not so striking, but also was extremely able. Over at the 
Reid Gallery in Cork Street I saw again one good study by 
Morrison of an urban street (a duller subject than that at the 
Lefevre, but with fine command of the medium) and a land- 

scape. This young Scottish artist is a man to watch. 
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Fig. I. 


Two examples of Miss Dorothy Doughty’s bird models—Blue grey fly catchers. 


Produced in limited editions by the Worcester Royal Porcelain Co. 


SOME FEMALE CERAMIC 
MODELLERS 


N the XVIIIth century female labour in the pottery and 
porcelain industry was mainly confined to painting the 
less important simple repetitive designs, or in hand burnish- 
ing the gold enrichments. The Lowestoft porcelain factory 
in Suffolk employed women to paint their stock patterns in 
underglaze blue. Dr. Silas Neville visited the factory in 
August 1772 and wrote in his diary: “ ... After dinner 
visited the china manufactory carried on here. Most of it is 
rather ordinary. The painting branch is done by women.” 
A further contemporary notice concerns the female workers 
of the Worcester factory early in the XIXth century and is 
phrased in a typical derogatory manner: “Another mark 
of distinction was that of never employing females to paint. 
None were ever employed except as burnishers ; and this 
branch of the manufacture is particularly suitable to them . 
The only other female employed was Mrs. Lowe, who had a 
room to herself, and was engaged principally in printing the 
names of the firm in a circular form on the back of each 
rich and important piece ... ”. Another task generally 
reserved for female labour was that of applying the transfer 
printed patterns. 
In the second half of the XIXth century the growth of the 
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Art-School movement and the consequent large number of 
trained students graduating each year from these schools 
made available a number of skilled painters. Messrs. Mintons 
gave employment to several of these students at their Art- 


Pottery studio at Kensington Gore. A contemporary (1872) 
account reads: “It was indeed a refreshment of soul to look 
into a cheerful, airy room at Messrs Mintons’ Art-Pottery 
Studio at Kensington, where about twenty ladies were exe- 
cuting, on the most delicate porcelain, the designs which are 
so well known and admired .... The ladies at work here, 
as well as the gentlemen, are successful students from South 
Kensington or other Art-Schools.” 

Messrs. Mintons also employed female artists at their 
factory at Stoke-on-Trent in the 1870’s. Mrs. Keates worked 
from 1872 to 1879 and was a very versatile artist, painting 
cupids, birds, heads, Kauffmann and mythological subjects 
as well as landscapes. Miss Turner painted similar subjects 
and also worked in white enamel, the plate illustrated in 
Fig. VI is an example of this artist’s style. Other Minton 
female artists of the same period include Miss Bacon, Miss 
Bailey and Miss Stringer ; the latter specialised in Landseer 
and other animal subjects. 
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Fig. II. Hannah Barlow in her Doulton studio. C, 1900. 


In 1871 Messrs. Doultons gave emp!oyment to their first 
female artist. This artist, Hannah B. Barlow, was encouraged 
to strike out on her cwn and in so doing she revived a 
traditional style of earthenware decoration that was especially 
suited to Doultons’ salt glaze stonewares. Typical specimens 
of Miss Barlow’s so-called ‘sgraffiato’ style of decoration are 
illustrated in Fig. III. The animal studies were incised into 
the soft clay body ; these incised lines were then filled with 
pigment to accentuate the pattern according to the depth of 
the incisions. The ware was then fired and glazed. This 





method of decoration occasioned a spontaneous spirited effect 
which matches some of the best Japanese animal studies. 
All examples of Hannah Barlow’s animal ‘drawings’ are 
unique and bear on the base her monogram (GHB) ; the early 
examples are also dated. This Doulton ‘Sgraffiato’ ware 
quickly won fame in the various exhibitions of the period 
and duly encouraged Henry Doulton to employ many further 
female artists to decorate his pottery. 

The photograph shown in Fig. II shows Hannah Barlow 
at work in her studio—it will be observed that she is shown 
working with her left hand. Her right hand had earlier been 
partially paralysed, probably due to its continued contact 
with the cold damp clay. She subsequently learned to draw 
with her left hand with equal effect. Hannah Barlow worked 
for Doultons for thirty-five years and retired in 1906. Her 
sister, Florence E. Barlow worked in a similar technique but 
specialised in bird studies. 

The success of Henry Doulton’s experiment in employing 
female art students is clearly proved when it is seen that in 
ten years, from 1871 to 1881, the number of these students 
rose from one to two hundred and thirty-one. The Lambeth 
Library possesses two unique volumes (housed at the Minet 
Branch Library, London, S.E.5) presented to Henry Doulton 
in 1881 by the female artists, as a token of their appreciation 
of the help and encouragement given to them. The intro- 
ductory remarks read: “Dear Sir, Ten Years having now 
elapsed since the introduction of female employment into 
the Lambeth Art Pottery we the undersigned being the whole 
of the Lady Artists and Assistants now engaged in the studio 
upon the work desire to take this opportunity of expressing 
our obligations to you for the origination of an occupation 
at once interesting and elevating to so large a number of our 
sex. We also desire to record our very high appreciation of 
the arrangements made for our comfort and convenience in 
the various sections. Each year since the opening of the Art 
Studios has seen a large increase in our numbers and an 
extension of the variety of Decoration. There has also been 
an extended patronage and appreciation on the part of Art 
critics and the public, while the continued demand for our 
productions leads us to the conviction that we are fully 
justified in congratulating you on the marked success of the 
undertaking ... .” 

The first volume then contains a complete list of the 
signatures of the various female artists together with their 
private marks which are to be found on the bases of the 
articles they decorated. The 
second volume contains photographs 
of each artist. These books are 
unique in ceramic records but their 
existence is known to but a few 
ardent collectors. 





Fig. III. Three examples of 
Hannah Barlow’s incised animal 
studies. The centre jug is 
dated 1873. 
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SOME FEMALE CERAMIC 


Fig. IV. Gertrude Ault modelling for her Father’s “Ault” 
Pottery. C. 1900. 


During the latter part of the XI Xth century a vast number 
of female amateur artists decorated china and pottery ; this 
was largely encouraged by the success of Doultons’ and 
Minton’s lady artists. The work of these amateur painters, 


most of whom signed their efforts is very varied, both in 
regard to subject and to quality. 


In several cases the daughters of potters assisted in their 
fathers’ works. An example of this occurs at William Ault’s 
pottery at Swadlincote, where his daughters Clarissa and 
Gertrude painted and modelled for their father. The con- 
temporary photographs illustrated in Fig. IV shows Miss 
Gertrude Ault modelling a jardiniere. 

In the present century several female modellers and de- 
signers have established for themselves a wide reputation but 
mention can only be made of a few of these later artists in 
this brief article. Fig. V shows Gwendoline Parnell super- 


Fig. V. Gwendolen Parnell (standing) supervising the 
modelling of a “Chelsea Cheyne” figure. 


> % 
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Fig. VI. Minton Porcelain plate probably decorated by 


Miss Turner. C. 1872. 
vising one of her assistants in the modelling of her indi- 
vidual figures. Miss Parnell studied at the South Kensing- 
ton school and at Munich and commenced her career as a 
portrait painter. Early in the 1914/18 war the Board of 
Trade endeavoured to replace the lost German imports by 
encouraging home talent. This appealed to Gwendolen 
Parnell who felt confident that she could produce better 
pottery figures “with a hairpin and a paper knife” than could 
the German factories. Her obvious talent was encouraged 


Fig. VII. An example of “Chelsea Cheyne”, dated 1925. 


Ht. 73 in. 



























at the Camberwell School of Art and she established a small 


studio at Chelsea in 1916. Her first commercial figure, 
Henry VIII was purchased by Queen Mary. Her ‘portraits 
in porcelain’ quickly found favour in this country and in 
America and were included in many exhibitions. In the 
1930’s the market for relatively expensive, individually pro- 
duced figures declined and the Chelsea Studio was closed. 
Gwendolen Parnell subsequently modelled a few figures for 
the ‘Royal Worcester’ company. The ‘Chelsea Cheyne’ 
figures (Fig. VII), were first made at Glebe Place, Chelsea ; 
but in 1918 Miss Parnell moved to Upper Cheyne Row and 
in 1921 to Paradise Walk. The figures normally bear the 
incised mark ‘Chelsea. Cheyne’ with the date of production. 
While it is not the intention of this article to publicise 
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living artists (and this fact explains the absence of many well 
known names) such a notice would not be complete without 
mention of Miss Dorothy Doughty, whose exquisite bird 
models are made in limited editions for the American market 
and have tempted other visitors at recent exhibitions held 
at the Worcester Company’s London showrooms. Miss 
Doughty and her accurate scale models (which she travels 
the world to sketch and model in their natural habitat) serve 
as an excellent example of the change in status enjoyed by 
female artists and designers over the last two hundred years. 


Fig. II supplied to the author's collection of ceramic photcgraphs by 


Messrs. Doultons ; Fig. IV by Miss C. Ault; Fig. V by Miss Y. 
Parnell. Figs. III and VI are from the author’s collection of Victorian 
ceramics and Fig, I supplied by the Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Co. Ltd. 
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CHARLES ROGERS AND 


HE collections of works of art formed by Charles Rogers, 

F.R.S., F.S.A., in the XVIIIth century comprised a 
notable series of drawings, many of which were dispersed in 
a three-week auction in 1799. The remainder of them, still 
considerable in number, with other objects from the same 
source, is displayed at the Plymouth Museum and Art Gallery 
to which they were presented by William Cotton in 1853 
and 1862. The Cottonian Collection, as it is called, contains 
a few pieces of furniture and, in the Accounts preserved 
with it, a record of transactions referring to them and to other 
pieces now lost. They were dealt with in an article printed 
in APOLLO for December, 1960. It is proposed to discuss 
now some other articles in the collection and Entries in the 
Accounts relating to them. 

From 1747 Charles Rogers held the post of Clerk of the 
Certificates in the Custom House, London. He succeeded 
William Townson, under whom he had served since 1731; in 
which year he began an employment which lasted the greater 
part of fifty years. Rogers not only took over the position 
held by Townson, but he inherited also his possessions. 
These included a number of drawings to which he added his 
own acquisitions as the century advanced, and there must 
have been other works of art in addition. At this date, it is 


(Part I appeared in the December issue, 1960.) 
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Fig. I. Receipted bill from Joseph Windmills & Company, 1723. 
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By JAMES MELTON 


not possible to distinguish them from others in the collection. 
However, one relic of Townson’s time, among the Rogers 
papers, which is indisputab'e is shown here in Fig. I; an 
account from Joseph Windmills, the eminent clockmaker. He 
was in partnership with his son, Thomas, at premises in 
Tower Street in the City, and it will be noticed that the 
receipt is signed by the latter. It is interesting to see that the 
cost of “a silver minnit watch O.G. [ogee] joynt, &c”, was 
£7.10s. 
The entries in the Accounts are as follows: 
“11 Nov 1746 ‘Two Beakers 12/s. Two Figures 6/s. 


3 June 1749 A Japan Tea Kettle & Lamp 12.6d. 
15 Aug 1749 Two China Cows 16.0d. 
1 Jan 1755 Four Quart Glass Bottles marked Claret, 
Port Madeira & Mounta‘n 12.0d. 
23 June 1756 Flora and Job by Mr. Gaussett 1.16.0d. 
26 Sep 1757 To Mr. Vanini for Two Lions 1.8.0d. 
5 April 1758 Six Japan Jars and four Beakers 40.0.0d. 
Mending a Japan octogon Jar 15.0d. 
4 Dec 1760 Paid Mr. Stafford Briscoe for Two 
chased figured Candlesticks, 54 oz. 
Sdwt. @ 9/6d p. oz. 25.15.0d. 
6 June 1765 For an ancient folding Greek Pic- 
ture &c., at the Sale of Ebeneezer 
Mussel Esq. 2.8.0d. 
































Fig. II. “An ancient folding Greek Picture”, 


bought in 1765 for 48s. 


Fig. III. Bronze figure of a Centaur, 
one of a pair bought in 1772 from 
Robert Udney. Height: 14 ins. 








13 June 1765 


23 Sep 1765 


2 Jan 1766 


25 Jan 1766 
8 Nov 1766 


26 Dec 1768 


25 Jan 1772 
12 March 1772 
7 June 1773 
31 March 1781 
6 Aug 1781 


9 Oct 1781 


Paid Mr. Ryland for two Bronzes 
of History & Eloquence after 
Algardi 22.11.0d. 
Paid Mr. Rysbrack for a cast of 
Giov. di Bologna’s Samson killing 


the Lyon 2.2.0d. 
Ditto. Anatomical Figure 1.1.0d. 
Mich. Angelo’s ditto 1.1.0d. 

Ditto Torso 1.1.0d. 


Paid Mr. Jas. Adam for a Basso- 

relievo Model in an Oval of a 

Cupid asleep by il Fiamingo 5.5.0d. 
Ditto of a Bridegroom re- 

ceiving his Bride by Sig. ina 
Carlucci from the Antique round 5.5.0d. 
Ditto of Apollo, Salus, &c., in a 

Round by Mr. Nollikens, from the 


Antique 5.5.0d. 
A model of a Philosopher lying down 
& reading by M. Rysbrack 4.12.6d. 
Two Plaister Casts of a Venus & 
Mercury from Mr. Pigal 2.2.0d. 


Paid Mr. Peter Vanina for a Figure 
in Bronze of Duke Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, after Michelangelo, by Sigr. 


Borri of Florence 10.10.0d. 
Paid Robt. Udny Esq. for Two 
bronze Centaurs 27.6.0d. 


Pd. Mr. Agostino Carlini for two 
figured Candlesticks of wood 21.0.0d. 
Pd. Messrs. Wedgwood & Co. for 


a Seal & two Flower Pots 6.6d. 
Two bronzes of an Antinous and 
a Tumbler 2.15.0d. 
A large Bowl with a Chinese Town 
painted on it 2.12.6d. 
A mahogany foot-piece for the 
Chinese Bowl 3.6d.” 


A number of interesting points arise in connexion with the 
above, and it is best that they should be dealt with in the 
chronological order in which they were entered. The brief 
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descriptions given to the first items of 1746 makes their 
identification impossible, and the kettle and lamp of the 
following entry have disappeared long ago. The payment 
of 16/s. for “Two China Cows” is intriguing, but specula- 
tion on their possible make will not help. Unfortunately, 
they left the collection at some time in the past, and we 
will never know more about them than the tantalising entry. 

The four glass bottles seem to be very inexpensive at 3/s. 
each, even after allowing for the changes in value of money 
since 1755. It seems possible that they were bought 
secondhand; a suggestion that becomes more reasonable when 
other articles and their cost are considered. It was noticed 
that Rogers bought logs of wood and veneers to be made 
into furniture and that he bought leather skins for book-bind- 
ing, and it is not improbable that he was a careful buyer all 
round. Traders often did not limit themselves to dealing in 
any one commodity, there were no “antique dealers” at the 
time and it would appear that artists of all kinds, whether 
painters, engravers or sculptors, did not hesitate to buy and 
sell the work of their contemporaries or their predecessors. 

Although there is no trace of a “Flora and Job by Mr. 
Gausset” now in the collection, there is a wax group of 
Jupiter presenting Mercury with the Caduceus. This may 
be the work of Matthew Gosset who was both a wax-modeller 
and a statuary, whereas his better-known nephew, Isaac, 
“modelled portrait busts in the most exquisite manner”, and 
appears to have limited himself to portraying accurate and 
attractive likenesses of his famous contemporaries. Several 
of his typical bust-portraits are in the Schreiber collection at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

“Mr. Vanini”, from whom two figures of lions were bought 
in 1757 was Peter Vannini or Vanina, according to choice. 
The two lions, of plaster, remain with the collection. 

The Japan jars and beakers bought in 1753 for the sum 
of £40, are of the favoured Imari type, painted in underglaze 
blue and overglaze red with gilding. Three of the jars and 
two of the beakers may be seen in the illustration of a book- 
case in the Cottonian collection, on page 196 of APOLLO, 
December, 1960. The price paid for these pieces shows the 
respect accorded to Japanese ware in the XVIIIth century, 
and their weight and strength have doubtless ensured their 
continued preservation. 

Stafford Briscoe, the silversmith from whom two candle- 
sticks were bought in 1760, had premises “at the Three 
Kings, or at the Golden-Ball, the Corner of Friday-Street, 
both in Cheapside, at either of which Places the best Price 
is given for any Quantities of old Plate, Watches, and Jewels, 
or for such as are pawned”. The quotation is taken from 
one of his numerous advertisements in the newspapers of the 
time, when few other silver dealers used the medium. 

A Greek diptych at Plymouth is the one bought in 1765 
with some other unspecified objects for 48/s. (Fig. II). 
Rogers described this in 1778 for the benefit of his fellow- 
members of the Society of Antiquaries in a letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Milles, Dean of Exeter and President of the Soc‘ety. 
The “letter” was published in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
April 1784 (Vol. 54, Part I, page 265) shortly after the death 
of Rogers. He stated that he purchased it at the sale of some 
of the effects of Ebeneezer Mussell, F.S.A., and that that 
gentleman in turn bought it in 1741 or 1742 from the col- 
lection of Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford. Rogers suggests 
an interpretation of the subjects of the two panels, and gives 
them a tentative date of 8th to 10th centuries A.D., while 
hoping they were painted prior to Cimabue who died shortly 
after 1300. He gives a reading of the painter’s signature as 
“Johannes Maximof”, and adds: “it is by no means im- 















Fig. IV and V (below). A pair of carved beechwood figures 
purchased from Agostino Carlini in 1772. Height: 83 ins. 


probable that an ingenious artist of Russia should be drawn 
to Constantinople, or even to Smyrna... ”. 

The bronzes of History and Eloquence, after Allesandro 
Algardi (1602-54), are still in the collection. They were 
purchased from William Wynne Ryland, the engraver who 
ended his career by being hanged for forgery. 
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It seems highly probable that Rogers bought the four casts 
entered for September, 1765, direct from Michael Rysbrack, 
the sculptor. The latter sold a number of his works by 
auction in that year, but it was earlier, on April 20th, and 
the sale comprised pieces by his own hand (M. I. Webb, 
Rysbrack, 1954, page 186). Thus, it would appear that 
Rysbrack, like many others of the period, sold not only his 
own productions but, in this instance, casts of the works of 
his predecessors. 


The purchase of three bas-reliefs from James Adam early 
in 1766 probably resulted from contact with the architect 
over a survey made of Rogers’s house, 4 Laurence Pountney 
Lane in 1765. Four plans and an elevation are in the Sir 
John Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. Accord- 
ing to A. T. Bolton (Architecture of Robert and fames Adam, 
1922, Vol. II, Index to Drawings, page 41) the house, now 
demolished, stood at the top on the west of the Lane near 
Cannon Street. Charles Rogers’s name is among those who 
subscribed to Robert Adam’s Ruins of the Palace of the 
Emperor Diocletian at Spalatro in Dalmatia, published in 
1764. Whether the Adam brothers did any work to the 
fabric or to the interior of the house is not recorded. 


The plaster figures of Venus and Mercury call for little 
comment beyond making the name of their sculptor, J. B. 
Pigalle, more recognisable to modern eyes. Peter Vanina has 
been mentioned above as supplying two casts of lions in 1757, 
and is known to have specialised in making plaster casts. 
Rysbrack referred to him in a letter as “Vannini, the Caster 
in Plaster of Paris (Whom I employ when I want)... ” 
but it seems that this transaction is a further instance of a 
trading craftsman. The bust of Lorenzo de’Medici, Duke 
of Urbino, is a bronze after the marble original by Michel- 
angelo in S. Lorenzo, Florence. Robert Udny, from whom 
came the two bronze figures of Centaurs in 1772, was prob- 
ably Robert Fullarton Udney, F.R.S., F.S.A., of Paddington, 
a West India merchant in the City. His brother, John, was 
British Consul at Leghorn for 38 years, and sent home pic- 
tures bought there which Robert sold on his behalf in April, 
1800. Robert Udney’s own collection was sold at Christie’s 
in 1804 (Fig. IIT). 

With the payment of £21 for a pair of wood candlesticks 
in 1772 to Agostino Carlini, there would seem to be a further 
example of “dealing”. Carlini was of Italian birth, but 
came to London at an early age, was a founder member of 
the Royal Academy and held the office of Keeper of that 
establishment from 1783. His known work includes statuary 
for Somerset House, London and the Customs House in 
Dublin, equestrian statues and heads of George III, and 
several monuments. J. T. Smith, in Nollekens and His 
Times, gives particulars of his career and some anecdotes. 
Rupert Gunnis, in Dictionary of British Sculptors (1953), 
gives further details from Smith and other sources. It would 
appear certain that Carlini did not make the neat little wood- 
carvings bought from him by Charles Rogers, as they do not 
resemble his work in any way. Although it cannot be dis- 
puted that Carlini was paid for them, their maker remains 
anonymous. Rogers had the silver nozzles made, and there 
is a record of the payment of 46/s. for the two. Although 
they bear no date-letter, they have a maker’s mark: “I: C”, 
for John Carter (Figs. IV and V). 


Of the concluding items in the Accounts quoted above, 
only the two bronzes remain at Plymouth. The figure of a 
tumbler shows a nude youth standing on his hands and with 
his legs in the air, and is similar to a bronze in the Wallace 
Collection, London, attributed to a Florentine, Domenico 
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Fig. VI. Bronze figure of an acrobat attributed to Domenico 
Poggini, bought in 1781. Height: 14 ins. 


Poggini, who died in 1590. Other examples of the same 
figure are known (Fig. VI). 

While a number of interesting items have left the collec- 
tion since the time of Charles Rogers, a surprising number 
remain. Few provincial cities can boast a display in which 
the history of so many of the pieces can be traced so far back, 
and speak of the changes in taste and money values over two 
centuries. 











































































VICTORIAN JEWELLERY 


HOUGH early Victorian jewellery retained much of the 
elegance of the Georgian period, it soon began to deteri- 
orate in design and execution. Industrial success had given 
rise to a new bourgeo!sie, and the womenfolk were anxious 
to parade their jewe!s. They could afford several sets of 
jewellery. Their demi-parures would probably only consist 
of a brooch and earrings, and sometimes an additional brace- 
let, but the fuli parures included a necklace with pendant, 
often a set of three brooches (the larger to be worn in the 
centre of the decolleté with a smaller one at each shoulder), 
as well as haircombs, tiaras and hairpins. 
It was during this period that settings were machine-made 
and mass-produced. There was also a great demand for 
less expensive but more colourful stones, consequently the 


































Fig. I. Demi-parure of birds pavé set with pearls and 


turquoise. 








Fig. II. Silver brooch engraved with Joseph Paxton’s 
Crystal Palace for the 1881 exhibition. 
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pale blue aquamarine, purple amethyst, green periodot, 
opaque blue turquoise, dark red carbuncle and bohemian 
garnets, pink and yellow or brown topazs recur constantly. 

Opals were used a great deal to ornament the bodies of 
‘insect brooches’, etc. In fact they were never deemed to 
be ‘unlucky’ until Walter Scott’s novel “Anne of Geierstein” 
spread the superstition. The only real disadvantage to the 
stone is that (like the pearl) it should be worn frequently, 
but unfortunately it reacts differently to different skins, as 
weil as being affected by extreme heat or cold. In the 1851 
exhibition, R. & S. Garrard of Panton St., Haymarket, dis- 
played “Suites of opals and brilliants ; sapphires, pearls and 
brilliants, rubies and brilliants ; tiaras, bracelets, etc.”. 

The primary gemstones were also put to a new use during 
the Victorians’ everlasting search for novelty, for many pieces 
of jewellery that were intended as sentimental gifts had 
“regard” written on them in puzzle form—namely, the first 
letter of the gems name only was to be read. Consequently, 
to write “regard”, a ruby was followed by an emerald, a 
garnet, an amethyst, a ruby and a diamond. Simple names 
such as ‘Rose’ were sometimes similarly spelt out in 
gemstones. 

In the 1880’s, rings with the letters MIZPAH, which means 
“T will watch over thee”, were considered to be tasteful gifts. 

During the XVIIIth century, the colour of the foiling had 
enabled jewellers to disguise imperfections in the stones and 
lend them additional brilliance, as the foil reflected just like 
a mirror. Provided the settings were airtight and the jewels 
not immersed in any liquid, these foiled settings—whether 
of paste or of gemstones, still shine as brightly as on the 
day they were first made. In the XIXth century however, 
collet settings, especially for diamonds, were left open at 
the back for the transmission of light. 

Pavé setting is a technique whereby stones are set close 
together, and held by means of tiny silver points which are 
nearly invisible. In this way a shagreen-like surface is pro- 
duced. It was much used on watches set with pearls in 
France and Switzerland in the early XIXth century. In the 
1840’s pavé setting became very popular in England. 

The demi-parure of brooch and earrings on Fig. I show 
pairs of pearl and turquoise birds, with ruby eyes, perched 


Fig. III. Mid-Victorian coral suite. 
Now on loan to Birmingham Museum & Art Gallery. 
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Fig. IV. Three finely 
carved shell cameos. 



















Fig. V. Glass 
mosaic (below), 
Stone mosaic 
(on top). 


Now on loan 
at Birmingham 
Museum & 
Art Gallery. 















































upon their nests. They and the realistically rendered nests 
are of solid silver, gilded in places (as is customary for this 
type of jewellery)—but the branches are of brown-coloured 
gold and green-gold leaves, with pendant chains and stylized 
flowers. The ornateness of the design makes it probable 
that it was made for the 1851 exhibition. 

Joseph Paxton’s huge greenhouse-like ‘Crystal Palace’ in 
its original Hyde Park environment, is engraved in the centre 
of the large silver souvenir brooch illustrated on Fig. II. 
The catalogue of this Great Exhibition provides some inter- 
esting clues. For instance, S.H. & D. Gass of 166 Regent 
Street displayed a carbuncle and diamond bracelet with por- 
traits of Her Majesty and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
after Thorburn and executed in niello engraved by T. T. 
Crew. They also showed a brooch in the style of the cinquo- 
cento period. 

Her Majesty the Queen loaned The Great Diamond of 
Runjeet Singh, called “Koh-i-Noor” or Mountain of Light. 


It quite overshadowed the famous ‘Blue diamond’ “weighing 
177 grains, mounted as a medallion and surrounded by bril- 
liants, and supposed from its size and colour to be unique” — 
which was displayed by H. T. M. P. Hope of 166 Piccadilly. 

In 1837, Mrs. Walker writing in “Female Beauty” gave 
this sensible piece of advice, “In promenade or carriage, 
dress jewels are out of place”. Jewellery made of semi- 
precious materials such as coral, ivory, jet and tortoiseshell 
piqué, hairwork or silver and gold were considered suitable 
for morning wear. A typical mid-Victorian suite of corals 
is shown on Fig. III. It is composed of individually carved 
flowers and leaves mounted on gold wires. Some realistically 
depicted coral flies with gold legs are perched on top. This 
type of coral jewellery is extremely fragile, though the jointed 
trellis-like back portion is sturdy. It will be obvious from 
the magnificence of this parure that corals were not confined 
to morning attire, but were also worn by jeune filles and 
young married ladies with their ball gowns. 

Cameos too, remained fashionable throughout the XI Xth 
century. The fine cameo of a classical man’s head in the 
centre of Fig. IV is set in a blue enamel frame with 
gold stylized foliage, and dates from the middle of the 
century. Though it was probably carved in Italy, the label 
on the original case reads “Brights, Watchmakers, Jewellers 
and silversmiths, The Crescent, Buxton”, which suggests that 
the perquisites of fashion were not confined to the Metropolis! 
The Quadriga shown on the left is carved from a helmet- 
shell with three different colour layers and is about fifty years 
older. Judging by the hairstyle the fine portrait head by T. 
Savilini was carved circa 1844. 

The fashion for mosaics can be attributed to Italian influ- 
ence. There are two different types of mosaic, both of which 
are illustrated on Fig. V. The flower spray brooch in the 
gold frame is made of hundreds of tiny pieces of glass in a 
kaleidoscope of colours, inlaid into a black glass background. 
Very much coarser mosaic of this type is still being made for 
tourists in Italy today. The black cross however, which is 
inlaid with white lilies, lily-of-the-valley and blue forget-me- 
nots with shaded green leaves is entirely made of stone, and 
one does not see modern examples of this sort. 

Indian jewellery was especially popular after Queen 
Victoria was declared Empress of India and whole suites of 
Indian mounted miniatures were often worn. Between 1857- 
1864 there was also a vogue for sporting jewellery. The fine 
tiger brooch illustrated on Fig. VI should fill both these 
categories, from the huge claws to the fine Bengal tiger’s 
head in the centre. The realism obtained in the making of 
these glass animals is almost uncanny. A semi-circular 
polished crystal ball is carved out with the desired design 
deeply cut en intaglio into the back. Then, when this is 
painted in, the picture bulges out most realistically. In fact, 
the author is tired of being asked if “the bee (below) is im- 
mersed in amber”. 
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Fig. VII. Typical 
Victorian brooch 
and necklace. 


Fig. VI. Glass 
painted intaglio 
tiger and bee, 
laurel leaf earrings 
and glass eye. 


Ihe glass eye is quite nauseatingly realistic with all the 
stranded markings of the iris looking absolutely lifelike. The 
maker has even put bloodshot veins into the eye-white. The 
gold surround is also hammered most realistically into the 
form of eyelids and the several parts of the brooch are pinned 


Fig. VIII. Silver and Scots pebble jewellery. 


together. It superficially resembles an oculist’s sign, and was 
made circa 1800. Although in France the eye was adopted 
as a symbol of the Revolution, yet there are records of the 
Court and Royal family having eye portraits painted, and 
also Queen Louise of Prussia had a painting made of her eye 
and those of her four daughters as a birthday gift to her 
husband, King Frederick William III of Prussia in 1801. 

The laurel-leaf earrings which were probably cast from 
nature, and date from the French Empire period with its 
David portraits of Napoleon garbed a Ja Roman Emperor 
even to the laurel leaf crowns. 

On Fig. VII we illustrate two typically Victorian pieces 
of jewellery. The gold necklace with its pendant pink-foiled 
cabochon-cut pastes was made circa 1868. The coiled snake 
brooch tied into a lover’s knot, has hanging tassel-ends. 
Originally due to the Algerian campaigns, the Victorians at- 
tached tassels to everything from lampshades, tablecloths, 
curtains and furniture, to jewellery and metal purses. 

Scott’s novels and Queen Victoria’s acquisition of Balmoral 
had popularized the Scottish highlands. As the highland 
resorts became fashionable, there was a great demand for 
tourist jewellery made of agates, cairngorms, topaz, granite 
and various hardstones. Even wooden brooches were printed 
with the resort’s name within a gaily-coloured tartan border. 
Brooches in the form of skein dhus were popular. Many of 
the firms listed in the 1851 catalogue had displays of High- 
land jewellery. Marshall & Sons of 87 Great George Street, 
Edinburgh, advertised as follows: “Accoutrements for High- 
land dress. Scotch pebble trinkets and jewellery”. 

Some Scotch pebble jewellery is shown on Fig. VIII. The 
finest example is the large grey-granite hartstongue fern leaf. 
It was made as a kiltpin, and the catch for the brooch’s pin- 
fitting is a cleverly designed continuation of the leaf tip. 
There is an old agate-set twisted rings brooch on the same 
plate. This popular design was probably derived from the 
lover’s knot motif. An amusing selection of brooches in the 
form of musical instruments is also shown. Note the violin 
stamped to imitate marcasite or cut steel! 

It makes an interesting contrast to the pieces on the next 
illustration, for all the pieces on Fig. IX are made of faceted 
steel to resemble either rose or brilliant cut stones. Unlike 
the early pieces which had cut steel gems mounted like paste 
in proper settings, these mid-Victorian pieces have their gems 
actually rivetted on to a pierced metal background. The 
contemporary French glass-jet jewellery looks similar but 
there the paillettes were glued on to the black enamel'ed 
base. 

In the second half of the XVIIIth century, marcasite gems 
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Fig. IX. Selection of cut steel jewellery. 


were also used in lieu of diamonds or paste. True marcasite 
is made from iron pyrites—which is a crystalline mineral 
already faceted by nature. In the mid-XIXth century it 
again became fashionable—but this time the stone was cut 
to fit into deep machine made settings so that its scintillating 
top surface just came level with the edge. The motifs of 
harps and shamrocks predominating in the suite on Fig. X 
made it obvious that this was an Irish tourist piece! This is 
confirmed by the label on the original fitted case which reads 
“Goggin and Compy.—Irish bog oak carvers to Her Majesty, 
77 Grafton St. Dublin.” Among the many firms exhibiting 
at the 1851 exhibition was D. Connell of 10 Nassau St., 
Dublin, who advertised “Cup, carved with designs from scenes 
at Donnybrook fair. Brooches, bracelets, etc. of Irish bog 
oak, mounted in Wicklow gold and Irish diamonds”. 

The mid-Victorian bracelet shown on Fig. XI closely 
resembles Georgian jewellery with its oak leaves wrought 


_ Fig. XI. Cowrie shell and two colour gold bracelet. 


Fig. X. Set of Irish iron pyrite jewellery. Now on loan to Birmingham. 


out of two-coloured gold. The tooth-like acorns are really 
polished pieces of cowrie-shell! The cups have circular 
punch-markings on them similar to Japanese Nanako work 
and the XVIIIth century work of the French ormolu 
ciseleures. 

Though the brooch and pendant in the centre of Fig. XII 
have coloured gold leaves and flowers stuck on to the silver 
background, yet these pieces are cut out of sheet gold of vari- 
ous colours and then applied, and not wrought together as in 
Georgian or Louis XV quatre-coleur goldwork. The bead 
or bobble edges also confirm that these two pieces were made 
in the 1870’s. 

Two amusing brooches are shown at either side. The 
child’s blackboard on the left with its noughts and crosses 
is irresistible. The fly trapped in the spider’s web has the 
warning “Ye spider and ye fly” engraved upon it! The 
Victorians were always anxious to invent novelties, and made 























Fig. XIII. Victorian silver filigree and white opal brooch. Fig. XVI. Castellani 
earrings. Fig. XV. Silver gilt angel and lyre by Froment Meurice. 


charming brooches of peacocks with mechanically rotating 
tails and crystal goldfish bowl earrings. Though the purist 
may sniff at their endeavours, they are really no more 
reprehensible than the charming Swiss automata of the early 
1800’s. 

An example of Victorian filigree is shown on Fig. XIII. Ir 
has a silver daisy mounted upon a white onyx base, within 
an ornate filigree scroll surround, and was probably made in 
the 1860’s. In the 1851 catalogue A. D. Loewenstark of 1 
Devereux Court, Strand advertised “Different specimens of 
filigree masonic jewels”. 

The XI Xth century manufacturers were far ahead of us in 
the art of packaging jewellery. A particularly ingenious 
French example is shown on Fig. XIV. The diamond, pearl 
and emerald-set fly sitting on the gold almond brooch is 
enclosed in a white and leaf-green velvet case. This is 
irregular in shape and is so realistic that it is indistinguish- 
able when hanging on an almond tree. 

There are several XIXth century designers whose work has 
been given much publicity. Frangois-Desiré Froment Meurice 
was producing jewels in the Renaissance style in 1847. His 
romantic Gothic designs also won him much acclaim at this 
time. Bayre, the famous animal sculptor (many of whose 
bronzes remain), worked for him as an engraver. The silver- 
gilt ‘Angel with lyre’ on Fig. XV is an example of Froment- 
Meurice’s work. 


Fig. XII. 
Two pieces 
of silver with 
coloured gold 
and 2 novelty 
brooches. 





lig. XIV. Fly on almond 
brooch in white and 
green velvet case. 


Fortunato Pio Castellani rediscovered the process by which 
the ancient Etruscans covered their goldwork with minute 
regularly applied granular incrustations. He discovered some 
goldsmiths at St. Angelo in Vado who were still working in 
this Appenine village in the old tradition. He took some of 
them back to Rome and he, together with his sons Augusto 
and Alessandro managed to imitate Etruscan work. After his 
death in 1865 Alessandro became a dealer and many pieces 
from his collections are in our museums. Augusto continued 
to manufacture jewellery in the antique style. Their work, 
of which the bird earrings on Fig. XVI is an example, is 
signed by two letter C’s placed back to back. The Italian 
Carlo Giuliano and his sons also made pseudo Renaissance, 
Roman and Etruscan jewellery. 

The end of the XIXth century saw the advent of L’art 
Nouveaux with Lalique’s carved horn hairpins, transparent 
enamel butterfly wings, etc. 

(All the pieces illustrated (except Fig. XVI) form part of 
the Hull Grundy Collection.) 
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A RARE CHINESE 
BRONZE 


By CYRIL G. E. BUNT 


QUARTER of a century has passed since the momentous 

Exhibition of Chinese Art at Burlington House opened 

the eyes of the British people to the fascinations of Oriental 

art and craftsmanship. It was admitted to be the most 

sumptuous show ever held there and the most remarkable 

for the quality and rarity of the objects of art which it 
brought to the notice of connoisseurs. 

As with the colourful Persian Art Exhibition, some of the 
most interesting of the exhibits were the most ancient. Al- 
though the average visitor was fascinated by the marvellous 
display of colourful objects, the specialist found most interest 
in the section of archaic bronzes and other objects of early 
date. 

One is reminded of the Chinese Exhibition by the appear- 
ance, in the select oriental showrooms of Messrs. Spink and 
Sons of one of the early bronzes which, in 1935-6 was, to 
some extent, submerged by the multifarious specimens 
which were its near neighbours. 

Seen in the exclusiveness of its present surroundings one is 
more easily impressed by its outstanding qualities, which will 
undoubtedly have a strong appeal to a new generation of 
specialist collectors who, perchance, never before had the 
opportunity to study it. 

It takes the form of a particularly pleasing and well- 
proportioned bronze “ting” or sacrificial vessel of cauldron 
shape, standing upon three feet. The latter are not at all 
unlike the cabriole leg of the XVIIIth century and their 
comfortably bulging knees harmonize with the pleasing 
rotundity of the body of the vessel which is furnished with 
two angular handles, while its close-fitting lid has three 
circular handles for lifting purposes. 

The whole surface is, as will be observed, decorated with 
a close over-all pattern of what is described as an interlaced 
scroll design, arranged in horizontal bands carried out in 
low, flat relief. 

This incised design, subservient to the general form of the 
vessel is a typical example of the somewhat restless compli- 
cated type of pattern which succeeded the vigorous designs 
prevalent in the Chou dynasty, contemporary with the so- 
called animal-type of Central Asia. This and the extreme 
intricacy of detail are characteristic features of the period 
(the Warring States, B.c. 481—B.c. 221)—features which 
evince a somewhat baroque tendency. 

It was especially the advent of the “ting” form which 
heralded the new style. The identification of the significance 
of the decorative motives is still a matter of conjecture. Art 
forms in the late Chou period were in a state of transition, 
when the ceremonial use of this derivation from the ancient 
tripod cooking-pot became significant in the ritual of Ancestor 
Worship. Whatever their use, they perpetuate the strength 
and firmness of their domestic predecessors. 





Bronze cauldron or ‘ting’ and cover, the surface with bands of 
interlaced scroll design and the whole with a dull green patina. 
One of the legs has probably been off and re-fixed. Warring 


States period: c. 481-221 B.c, Diameter: 11 ins. 
top of handles: 114 ins. 


Exhibited in the Chinese Exhibition at Burlington House, 
1935/1936, No. 91, and illustrated in the Catalogue. 


Courtesy of Messrs. Spink and Son. 
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The present example is striking and individual in that it 
has unusual charm in both contour and compactness of design 
—qualities which were notably lacking in its prototypes. 

This seems to denote a definitely new sentiment in that 
it forsakes the transcendental sacrificial outlook and strikes a 
fresh note of sensibility to refinement in attitude towards life 
and death and consequently to the ancestral cult in relation 
to the welfare of family perpetuity. In this connection we 
may perhaps find the significance of the intricate incised 
pattern which covers the surface. I am inclined to believe 
it is meant to be a cosmic diagram of the Four Quarters with 
Taoist connection, while the pronounced annular cover sym- 
bolises the sacred “Pi” or the Dome of Heaven and the 
centre of the earth. 

The whole of this most interesting ritual bronze carries 
a soft patina of tea-dust green, reminding us of the sacred 
Green Dragon of the East, where rises the sun, giver of 
renewed life. 

The diagram of the Four Quarters is prehistoric in origin, 
the cosmic concept of the component non-terminous plait, 
which in all ancient symbolism is connoted with the idea of 
never-ending life or immortality. Thus it is very appro- 
priate to a ritual vessel with fertility rites as a basic objective. 














CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


A PORTRAIT BUST AFTER ROBERT HANCOCK 


Robert Hancock, the engraver, is known particularly for his 
work appearing on Worcester and other English porcelains of 
the XVIIIth century. The numerous engravings he executed 
for this purpose, and for use on enamels, have been the sub- 
ject of considerable interest, and Mr. Cyril Cook has published 
two volumes illustrating and describing all or most of them 
(The Life and Work of Robert Hancock, 1948, and A Supple- 
ment to the Life and Work . . . , 1955). 

In 1764 Hancock engraved a number of views of buildings 
and a map for Valentine Green’s Survey of the City of Wor- 
cester. Eleven years later he left Worcester and went 
to Caughley, and by 1780 was living at Oldbury, five miles 
west of Birmingham. In 1791 he was at an address in Moat 
Row, Birmingham, but by 1796 had removed to Bristol. 
During all these years he was employed in engraving portraits 
and book illustrations, but by 1790 seems to have concentrated 
on portraits. While in Bristol he drew pencil and wash por- 
traits of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert Southey. Two 
years later, in 1798, he made a pencil and chalk drawing of 
William Wordsworth, to form a set of four with an earlier 
one in the same medium of Charles Lamb drawn in 1789. 

All these drawings were made for Joseph Cottle, the Bristol 
bookseller and publisher, who issued in 1796 Coleridge’s Poems 
and Southey’s epic poem Foan of Arc, and two years later the 
Lyrical Ballads of Coleridge and Wordsworth. The four 
drawings are now in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
They were purchased by that institution from Mr. W. W. 
de la Rue in 1877, and the latter had bought them at the 
auction by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge of the 
collection of the late Lt.-Col. Francis Cunningham on May 
10th, 1876; the third day of a four-day sale. 

Colonel Cunningham (1820-75) followed a military career 
in India by editing the works of Marlowe, Massinger and Ben 
Jonson ; all published within the space of two years, 1870 
and 1871. He was the son of Allan Cunningham, secretary 
to Sir Francis Chantrey the sculptor, a prolific writer on many 
subjects and compiler of a three-volume Lives of the Most 
Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, issued 
between 1829 and 1833. The drawings were loaned by Col. 
Cunningham to the National Portrait Exhibition in 1868. 
There is a possibility that he may have been given or be- 
queathed them by his father who died in 1842, but nothing 
positive is known of their history between the years when 
they were drawn and that in which they were exhibited. 

The portrait bust illustrated on this page shows the writer 
Robert Southey, and on the back of the trunk is the incised 
inscription: “From the Drawing by Hancock (1796)”. The 
Parian bust is marked three times with the name of the maker; 
twice with the impressed mark W. H. GOSS, and once with 
a small black transfer of the name below the crest of “a falcon 
rising ducally gorged”. The latter mark reserved, according 
to Llewellynn Jewitt, for “the higher class goods”. 

William Henry Goss (1833-1906) started a porcelain manu- 
factory in Stoke-on-Trent in 1858. He invented a method 
of decorating porcelain with ‘jewels’ in the Sévres manner, 
and others of his specialities included: “porcelain floral jewel- 
lery and dress ornaments, in which brooches, hair-pins, scent- 
diffusers, crosses, and other beautiful articles are made ; 
jewelled porcelain in which vases, scent-bottles, tazzae and 
other ornaments are produced ; and vessels to be filled with 
perfumes, including illuminated scent-vases, pomade-boxes, 
rice-powder jars, pastil and scented ribbon burners, &c., these 
latter being made largely for the great Paris and London 
perfume-houses”. He made bread boards and other articles 
in Parian ware, but the name of Goss is linked principally 
with small china articles ornamented with coats of arms, sold 
at seaside towns as souvenirs and still to be found in homes 
all over England. 

W. H. Goss is known to have produced busts of Llewellynn 
Jewitt, Charles Swain the engraver and poet, and S. C. Hail, 
editor of the Art fournal. Jewitt remarks that “as portrait 
busts they rank far above the average, and are, indeed, perfect 
reproductions of the living originals”. Their modeller was 
William Gallimore, of whom Jewitt wrote in The Ceramic Art 
of Great Britain (Vol. 2, page 227): “he at one time was 
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SOUTHEY, after Robert Hancock. Height: 74 ins. 


engaged as a modeller at the Belleek Works in Ireland, and 
while there, by the bursting of a gun, lost his right arm. His 
modelling has, therefore, ever since then, been entirely done 
by his left hand, and, strange as it may seem, is far better than 
when he had both”. A masterly example of ‘things that might 
be better expressed’. 

Goss wrote the ‘official’ biography of his friend Jewitt ; a 
maddeningly discursive book published in 1889. It is prefaced 
with an autotype reproduction cf the Parian bust of Jewitt, 
which had been used earlier, in the form of a lithograph as 
a frontispiece to The Ceramic Art. 

There does not seem to be any recorded mention of Goss 
having made a bust of Southey, ¢nd it may be wondered why 
it was done and whether he matched it with others of Lamb, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, also after Hancock’s drawings. 
It would be interesting to know who was responsible for 
translating the drawing into the round ; the original is a side 
view, with the subject seated and facing to the spectator’s left. 
When compared with the bust it can be seen that the modeller 
did his work very well, and it is unfortunate that he has 
remained anonymous, 

It may be asked why a drawing by the comparatively little- 
known artist, Robert Hancock, shoul! have been chosen for 
the china bust, and why one of the several existing marbles 
was not utilised for the purpose. Rupert Gunnis in his 
Dictionary of British Sculptors lists busts and figures of 
Southey by E. H. Baily, Chantrey, J. G. Lough and Henry 
Weeks, as having been executed between 1837 and 1845 ; the 
latter being sculptor of the monument in Westminster Abbey 
in 1843. The bust dates probably from about the same time 
as those of Jewitt and the others mentioned above, about 1875, 
and as Hancock had died in 1817 there seems to be no 
apparent reason for putting his name to it. There must surely 
have been one, but it has been forgotten in the intervening 
85 vears. 


GEOFFREY WILLS. 
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ZADKINE 


ADKINE has referred to the feeling of continuity in his 
retrospective exhibition at the Tate Gallery as a family 
likeness. The many items which constitute his life’s work— 
their relationship to one another, their similarities and 
diversities, and the natural bond which connects them as the 
progeny of a single creator—have caused the artist to refer 
to them as a family. “The queen bee”—he said—“lays many 
eggs, some of them even are empty, but some, a few, will 
have something to offer for eternity.” 

The spontaneous vitality which emanates from his works, 
is also a part of Zadkine’s speech, and his attitude towards 
everything around him. Notions, ideas, feelings—even those 
which were a part of his childhood, his youth, or those which 
formed any particular experience do not, in his case die 
with passing time. “One’s background stays with one”—he 
said—‘“and depending upon what chord you touch upon, 
some emotion, some experience comes tumbling back from 
the past.” Here the artist has drawn an analogy between 
the human figure and the musical instrument—the idea being 
that with man also the response is always related to the 
stimulus. What Zadkine has referred to as musicality is a 
quality which is independent of the external appearance or 
situation. If one takes a piano, for instance, and discards 
the player, and discards the shell, musicality remains in the 
keys and strings, as the possibility of giving off sounds. This 
is what the artist has often tried to expose in relation to the 
human figure. Here the musicality exists in the vulnerable 
core—the centre which is usually carefully surrounded by 
protective layers. It is for the artist to see beyond the shell 
and to expose and translate his findings. Music has prob- 
ably been the most consistent connection between the various 
periods of Zadkine’s work. At least, music in its larger sense, 
i.e. that which includes poetry and the type of lyricism which 
is often characteristic of both. 

Zadkine’s concern with the human situation is manifested 
with certain optimism and serenity. Yet the resulting works 


Female forms. 
Lava, 1918. 
313 in. high. 


The Destroyed 
City (Rotterdam). 
Bronze, 1952. 
78% in. high. 













BY JASIA REICHARDT 


are intense, disturbing and unremitting. These characteristics 
are more the result of the purely visual association of forms 
—voids and solids—which combine with intensity and anima- 
tion, than the actual abstract idea of the type of image that 
the artist has decided to create. The visual emotion comes 
from the forms themselves, and what Zadkine himself calls 
the ‘plastic anatomy’ of a given figure or a group of figures. 

Zadkine makes a distinction between the two main types 
of sculpture—i.e. that which is concerned with creation by 
addition—modelling, and that which consists of subtraction 
or extraction—carving in wood or stone. It is with these 
two methods that the artist is most preoccupied as far as the 
planning of his work must be considered. Whilst the means 
of achieving the general effect are premeditated, the scale 
becomes evident in the preliminary sketches which are done 
in clay or plaster. 

Some of Zadkine’s ideas are more explicitly seen in his 
drawings and gouaches than the sculptures. At least one 
could say that the reason for a very strong impact of a par- 
ticular sculpture may be explained more easily in a drawing 
—where ideas can be more simply defined. Zadkine also 
feels that this may be so and considers that a painting, as 
an image of an object may be simply easier to apprehend 
quickly than a sculpture with its more complex dimensions. 

One of many interesting ideas which Zadkine expressed 
is about the teaching of art. Zadkine himself had only under- 
gone a total of one year of official education as he felt that 
he could not really learn very much at school. Much later, 
Zadkine spent approximately twenty years teaching art only 
to confirm the view he held as a young boy of seventeen that 
if there is really anything creative to emerge from a person 
it will do so unaided by others. The medium which Zadkine 
first used at the outset of his career was wood, and it has 
remained for him one of the most satisfying materials with 
which to work. And even now, at the age of seventy, he 
has declared with a wry smile: “I still feel more of a 
carpenter than a sculptor”’. 














ITALIAN ART AND ALDO BORGONZONI 
A First London Exhibition at the Grabowski Gallery 


HE resurgence of Italy during recent years has been a 
phenomenal part of the story of European 
recovery. In almost every field it has operated: from the 
invention and world-wide marketing of that modern creation, 
the motor-scooter, current to the triumphant establishment of 
women’s fashions which have challenged Paris (of men’s 
fashions which have shaken even the entrenched conservatism 
of the male) and the gastronomic device of the Espresso Coffee 
machine and its resultant Espresso Bars spread throughout 
the whole Western world. The “Made in Italy” mark in 
craftwork proliferates in luxury—and non-luxury—shops ; 
automobiles, typewriters, and shih-shih contraptions of twisted 
iron or cane alike originate from an Italy which has staged a 
wonderful come-back since the debacle of 1944. 

Italian art has shown its own vigour. It might be argued 
that their greatest contribution has been the establishment of 
the Venice Biennale, that world window on contemporary art, a 
triumph of international organisation in which the artists, 
propagandists, and patrons of the whole modern movement 
have co-operated. In every degree of that modernism the 
native painters and sculptors have had an important place, 
though in the field of ultra-modern Tachisme and Action 
Painting the style is so internationalised that one no longer 
finds any distinctive national mark, unless it be the American 
one of sheer size. 

Interestingly Italy has had her major successes not so much 
in this realm of the uninhibited abstract as in one which links 
with her own classical past, and another which concerns itself 
with the realism of the immediate present. The contributions 





Maternity at Comacchio. 
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of Emilio Greco, of Giacomo Manzu, and of Marino Marini 
in sculpture, of Massimo Campigli’s Etruscanism, Mario 
Sironi’s Multiplifications and earthy town landscapes in paint- 
ing, are all manifestations of this interweaving of the classical 
past with a contemporary style. The Neo-Realism which 
concerns itself with the present human condition is seen 
supremely in the work of such an artist as Renato Guttuso 
and in that of Aldo Borgonzoni who is having his first London 
one-man show at the Grabowski Gallery. 

These men are in a main current of modern Italian thought. 
Their spirit is that “committed” one which is giving the con- 
temporary Italian Film a foremost place in the world of the 
intelligent cinema, and which is so magnificently mani- 
fested in the writings of men like Ignazio Silone. There may 
be, there often are, actual political party undercurrents. There 
may even be the deliberate desire for propaganda of the Left, 
since Italy is bitterly divided still in this way. The terrible 
poverty, particularly of the non-industrial South, encourage 
such protests from the sensitive artists. On another level it 
truly “moves by pity and terror” in the Aristotelian sense ; 
and it is when this spirit is the kinaesthesis that the most 
eloquent protest is made, whether the medium be novel, film, 
or painting. 

It is here that the artist Aldo Borgonzoni stands. His sub- 
ject matter is the common people and their environment, the 
poor quarters of the towns. The ragged, underclad and 
barefoot children with tragic faces despite their childishness ; 
a street-walker seen without any glamour but only as a des- 
perate woman earning a living ; these and such as these are 
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the one side of his art. The other is the overpowering build- 
ings which spell the town landscapes without grace in which 
they live. Sometimes he unites the two themes ; but often 
he presents them separately, the figures in some undiscerned 
environment, a scribble of paint against which they are 
silhouetted, the streets and buildings a tangled maze of hard 
lines which conveys architecture of a kind but without dis- 
tinguishing marks. 

Strangely these two most obvious facets of the art of Bor- 
gonzoni are expressed by him in two different techniques: 
the townscapes in a linear arrangement of horizontals and 
verticals which in themselves come near to an abstract of the 
soulless buildings ; the figures in fairly solid masses of paint 
into which, in many instances the line is realised by the actual 
body of the paint and the shadow of the raised brushstrokes 
or palette-knife sweeps, or by an intaglio in the paint surface. 
Other than in their simplification these figure subjects are 
boldly representational. So, too, are the portraits: that of 
the poet Quasimodo for example. Borgonzoni, in fact, is not 
confined in his work to a single mannerism. It is as if he 
allows the subject and the spirit of each subject to dictate 
to him the means of expression within the fairly wide range 
of his mannerisms. 

The “Little Girl with Mask” which we reproduce on our 
cover, is at once like and unlike him in its style. The harlequin 
gaiety of patchwork colour, the sense of movement, the con- 
scious decorative design within the picture space—all this is 
dictated by the particular subject demanding as it does a 
mood of joy. More typical is the realistic tragic note. La 
Morte del Cane, of 1959—the dog’s sprawled body on the 
ground, the little boy in his semi-nudity standing beside it 
with all the misery of childish grief and resignation conveyed 
with the fewest possible lines: —this is the almost unbearable 
expression of the life of the poor, unbearable because of its 





ALDO BORGONZONI 


Children at Comacchio. 





bitter realism. In his exposition of these so various moods 
and themes Aldo Borgonzoni has pressed into service any art 
method which serves his purpose from the traditional past to 
the welter of paint which one associates with a Jackson 
Pollock or his kind. Perhaps it is the eclecticism of his 
native Bologna subconsciously working. Happily he has a 
personality which subtly unifies the varieties of his art. 

In his own country, and elsewhere on the Continent Aldo 
Borgonzoni has had remarkable recognition ever since he 
devoted himself to painting in 1940. The list of his successes 
is a formidable one. Three times he has been invited to the 
Venice Biennale ; three times to the Quadriennale at Rome; 
he has shown with the Mostre d’Arte Contemporanea Italiana 
in the cities of South America in 1946, in Switzerland and 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Germany, France, Holland, Austria, 
the U.S.S.R. and Roumania in subsequent years ; and from 
1946 onward he has had numerous exhibitions in Italy itself 
—Bologna, Rome, Milan, Modena and elsewhere. At Bologna, 
where he is still centred though he travels a great deal, and 
at Modena, he has created some important murals, an art form 
for which he is obviously well suited. It is excellent that the 
Grabowski Gallery should have arranged this first one-man 
showing of his work in London, where its combination of 
representational and modernistic elements is likely to appeal 
strongly to British taste. 

Along with Aldo Borgonzoni on this occasion will be shown 
the monotypes, etchings, and some drawings by a fellow 
countryman of his, Renzo Padovan. Padovan is at present 


living and working in London, a quietly sensitive artist ap- 
proximately representational in his approach to nature. In 
such a work as his Storm in the Dolomites he essays a tre- 
mendous effect of wild weather and of a mountain peak soaring 
above the valley, and succeeds excellently in conveying its 
grandeur. 

















Fig. I. Parmi les Palais, les Statues. 
Size 88 in. x 118 in 





Fig. II. Theme de Ballet. 
Size 88 in. x 118 in. 


E. L. T. MESENS AT GROSVENOR GALLERY 


N the field of art Mesens holds the position of a complete 
individualist. This is due as much to the actual work on 
view, as to the personality of the artist and his philosophy. 
Primarily Mesens is a poet. The reason for his making col- 
lages and paintings is complex, although three of the most 
important aspects of it are, first of all, that it was a common 
medium or even a universal medium among the surrealists 
Mesens was always closely associated with the group) ; 
secondly, it is a form of creative art which engages the hands 
and fingers and Mesens derives satisfaction from making 
things with his hands ; and thirdly, it is a visual counterpart 
of his poems. The continuity between the collages and poems 
for him is that of melancholy and a particular brand of 
humour. In both Mesens has arrived at a certain freedom 
from convention of any type, through his feeling of isolation 
and independence. The liberties which he permits himself 
are those against the sort of standardisation that society often 
demands, and against any particular canalisation of interest 
and use of ideas, materials or styles. 

In spite of considerable variety Mesens works within a 
limited field, although even here complete exploitation is not 
possible. The process of work does not start with an over- 
whelming emotional desire to create—it starts from a single 
element, be it an idea, a cut-out piece of paper, a bus ticket 
or a label. Perhaps the most important quality of these works 
is the artist’s very sophisticated play with words and images, 
and often both. Whether Mesens harps on a visual or a 
poetic pun is not important—the crucial matter is that he 
finds and explores relationships which emphasise serious 
philosophic ideas as well as those which are no more than 
burlesques or jokes. This duality is the most important clue to 


Fig. III. Vingt Minutes 4 Val d’Erba. 
Size 9% in. x 124 in. 


his work for it is almost impossible to judge his collages at 
their face value. It would be more accurate to say that they 
have many faces, that the titles are usually poetic comments 
on their visual counterpart, although even those are some- 
times endowed with an important visual quality. 

Mesens does not distinguish between emotion and intellect 
in his work and believes that both must exist side by side so 
that a coherent impact may be created. The extremes he 
makes use of, from the sensual to the ascetic, in order to 
draw the viewer’s attention to the point he is trying to make, 
exist in concepts rather than the handling of the material, or 
technique. The physical medium (the piece of paper, ribbon, 
knitting needles, which take up their places in these collages), 
is transformed to such an extent that it ceases to be palpable. 
What remains is an idea, a biting comment and a little ten- 
derness. What also remains is irony (but not sarcasm), 
phantasy, and tenacity. In spite of the fact that Mesens likes 
to be diverse and whenever possible takes the material he 
makes use of out of its predetermined context, his construc- 
tions and collocations do not lack logic. —The work of Mesens 
is absent of theories. He uses what comes to hand out of the 
piles of papers, objects, and odds and ends rescued from the 
waste paper basket. Complexity is absent from the procedure 
of creating an image from material that was destined for 
other uses. Mesens said: “If I possessed the technique of 
Vermeer I should undoubtedly use it with certain simplifica- 
tions”. He believes that what gifts or talents one has should 
be developed to the full, and in his case the ability to make 
serious sense out of play with words and images has been 
justified by the works he is showing at the Grosvenor Gallery. 


Fig. IV. Manhattan. 
Size 11 in. x 13 in. 
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The Arts Council Exhibition at their St. James’s Square 
Galleries is a tribute to Britain’s foremost potter, Bernard 


Leach. Under the title, “Fifty Years a Potter”, it is an 
impressive retrospective of his life work, and reveals a brilliant 
achievement. Nobody has done more for the renaissance of 
fine craftsmanship in ceramics than Leach, and by linking 
his art with the perfect techniques of Japan he got back to the 
soundest principles. The pure beauty of his forms, the subtlety 
of his designs and colouring which make each one a work of 
art. They are, they are intended to be, Pots for Pots’ Sake: 
individual forms and colours which are an end in themselves, 
not a means of holding flowers or sweets. In their own right 
they have perfection. Along with the ceramics Bernard Leach 
had a number of his drawings and etchings, many of Far 
Eastern subjects ; nearly all of Far Eastern influence ; and 
all revealing the conscientious artist-craftsman. 

Coincident with the Exhibition PRIMAVERA in Sloane Street 
had a fine show of his recent pots, and as these were for sale 
it gave an opportunity to turn enthusiasm into possession for 
those who had the wish. 





O’HANA GALLERY who have on show several! important Utril!o 
paintings are following this with an exhibition of works by 
Eva Fischer, whose work has recently created a deal of inter- 
est at the Lefevre Gallery. Her treatment of townscapes as 
linear designs in a curious Byzantine fashion which gives a 
feeling of the walls and arches, the windows and cupolas and 
terraces, has real individuality. 

Another February Exhibition at this Gallery is of a young 
Californian artist, Raimonde Staprans, who has now come to 
work here. Staprans is an Abstractionist, using patches of 
bright, pure colour—a little like the recent work of Alan 
Reynolds, though there is no connection between the two, 
nor conscious influence. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY have a mixed Exhibition of XXth 
Century British and European artists lasting into early Febru- 
ary. The choice is an interesting one in that some of the 
work lies a little off the beaten track, that well trodden path 
of Paris art. There was, for examp!e, a delightful Cubist 
Factory by Nevinson, that excellent but neglected English 
artist of the 1920’s ; a Cubist Still Life by Severini ; and 
La Grande Torre by Chirico, belonging to 1921. These works 
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NEWS from London Galleries 


now have almost a period air, but Cubism is coming into its 
own in that way. 

More recent Italian painting—Campigli, Sironi, Morandi: 
artists with whom Eric Estorick’s enthusiasm has familiarised us 
—is also most pleasingly represented. Among the drawings and 
water-colours in the Lower Gallery one found much the same 
note with Fausto Pirandello, Morandi again, and some collages 
by Enrico Cervelli. The Italians have exciting variations of 
the French fashions in art, and it is well to have a gallery 


where these can be found. ‘ 


BROOK STREET GALLERY at present devoted to a mixed 
showing notable for a group of Paul Klee water-colours and 
drawings and some Henry Moore Bronzes, plans an exhibition 
for about-mid-February built around the idea of the develop- 
ment of collage from that same Cubist period when first it 
found favour until the present day. Among the sculpture at 
present on exhibition is a bronze of Sunita by Epstein. There 
are also a half dozen pieces by Willi Soukop, an uneven 
sculptor, but very good at his best. 


ZWEMMER GALLERY during February will have an Exhibi- 
tion of new paintings and drawings by John Bratby. It is to 
include a series of paintings on the theme of Sunflowers. 
Bratby seems to work in this manner of wrestling with one 
idea so as to extract from it whatever it holds for his indi- 
vidual vision and manner. 

The January Exhibition at Zwemmer has been of Land- 
scapes of John O’Conner, devoted to the Essex marshland and 
river landscape. He has a markedly characteristic style, a 
deliberately restricted palette and a simplification of forms 
which nevertheless remain true to nature. By a curious visual 
illusion his upright line tending as it does to spring from the 
bottom of his compositions and extend well up the canvas 
often seems to prevent his forms of land and water from 
achieving their proper recession. This is probably easily 
remedied, and is a minor flaw on landscape work with real 
individuality. 


PorRTAL GALLERY in Grafton Street found a welcome new- 
comer in the person of Shawn Morrisey a 28-year-old Irish 
painter with a Jack Yeatsian romantic vision and something 
short of the wild untidiness of Yeats’s own painting. Actually 
he was at school at Sligo and so breathed the atmosphere of 
the brothers Yeats, both painter and poet. He is tremen- 
dously colourful, vibrant, and an out-and-out romantic artist. 
He has exhibited in Dublin, but this exhibition at the Portal 
is his first London one-man show. It is safe to predict that 
it will not be his last, for this is a new voice. 

The February Exhibition in this Gallery is the work of 
Canadian artist, William Newcombe. 


WoopsTock GALLERY is showing paintings by Lionel 
Miskin ; landscapes chiefly expressed in sweeping brush- 
strokes of brilliant colour which follow the contour of the wide 
open moorlands, the sweep of rivers, the downward rush of 
water among rocks. There is a certain undiscipline about 
Miskin’s art, but sometimes it succeeds splendidly in its bold 
portrayal of nature. One picture Thaw: a long black fish on 
the Moor wherein the disappearing snow had created that 
image, was particularly convincing. Does the artist’s person- 
ality sometimes stand a little too obviously between his art 
and nature which so clearly excites him ? It may be ; but 
he is certainly himself. 


Paysage by Leon Richet. At the Lotinga Gallery. Panel 17 by 24. 





















The above composite photograph appeared originally in the 
catalogue to the exhibition: Construction — England 1950- 
1960 which was on at Drian Galleries between January 11th 
and February 4th. It shows some of the contributors and a 
few of the exhibits which were on view. Certainly the most 
important constructivist exhibition to be held recently, it in- 


MODERN ART IN LONDON 


DAL MONTE AT DRIAN GALLERIES 


The development of Dal Monte has been extremely varied. 
Born in 1906 in Italy, he taught himself to paint and between 
1927 and 1936 exhibited with the futurists, de stijl, der 
sturm, blok and disk groups in the various European capitals. 
During the past five years the echoes of surrealism and sub- 
sequently purism vanished and Dal Monte emerged with a 
style that was both more personal and organic in character. 
The paintings are, without exception grey, yet it would be 
difficult to find a greater variety of grey shades. The move- 
ment of paint laid on in thin streaks and dabs, has the 
character of a whirlwind underlined by tension and violence. 
To see many of these paintings together means to lose the 
sense of their urgency. The nuances of tone, depth in the 
complex vegetable forms are slight, and it is almost possible 
to say tha: the paintings have a sort of collective per- 
sonality. The paint has not got the sensual quality of pigment 
out of which a composition grows, on the contrary, Dal 
Monte’s works are really drawings in paint—a quality he 
shares with Hassel Smith. The shapes are often as sinuous 
as those of Blake and the image emerges and disappears dis- 





cluded the works of Victor Pasmore, Anthony Hill, John 
Ernest, Kenneth and Mary Martin, Peter Stroud, Derek Carru- 
thers, Gillian Wise, Peter Letts, Brian Robins, Tom Hudson, 
Peter Welsh, John McHale, Brian Wall, Lawrence Burt, 
Stephen Gilbert, Brian Elliott, Scott Campbell, Constantine 
Mouchos, and Victor Anton. 


By JASIA REICHARDT 


quietening and elusive. The linear quality often has a certain 
rococo profuseness in its elaborate and intricate design, yet 
the simpler and the more dramatic Dal Monte’s paintings are 
the less obvious appears their unresolved complexity. 

Also on view are paintings by Lattanzi, his works, however, 
could not be seen before going to press. 


BILL NEWCOMBE AT PoRTAL GALLERY 


During the past two years the work of Bill Newcombe has 
gained in both delicacy and sophistication. That is to say 
that his message is direct without being either too obvious or 
crude. His earlier works had contained in them as part of 
the relief surface, anything from frying pans to matches, 
because the artist had the need to use concrete material in 
order to make himself explicit. Recently, Newcombe has 
arrived at the stage when he can transform paint to a much 
greater extent so that the use of exterior aids to stress what- 
ever he wants to express is no longer necessary. The image, 
which sometimes verges on the figurative—although this is 
quite incidental, emerges from texture and colour. It seems 
to grow without ever arriving at a strict or rigid relationship 
with its surroundings. In a sense these are evocative paint- 
ings, which appeal to the emotions without inviting analytical 
speculations, and although on the part of the artist they are 
premeditated and planned, on the whole, none of the spon- 
taneity is lost. During his stay in Spain for 18 months 
Newcombe has evolved a technique which suits well his par- 
ticular emotional range, and which without solving the 
problem of picture presentation establishes a boundary within 
which the artist has plenty of scope for experimentation. The 


Lorilic by Bill Newcombe. Twine and oil on canvas, 1960. 
Size 25 in. x 44 in. Exhibited at the Portal Gallery. 













threads which have come off the edges of the canvas are often 
mixed with pigment and manipulated on the surface of the 
canvas with a paint brush. It is this medium which satisfies 
Newcombe’s desire to utilise texture without giving it undue 
importance. Newcombe’s most frequent failing consists in 
the unrelenting charm and sweetness of many of his works, 
which overpowers their more important considerations. 


VALERIOS CALOUTSIS AT REDFERN GALLERY 


The paintings of Caloutsis could be described as sculp- 
turesque effigies of aerial views of landscapes. At least two 
things are established, i.e., that the painter is involved in 
portraying mass, and secondly that both the texture (which 
to Caloutsis is extremely important) and the colour (which is 
less important) have a definite connection with the structure 
and tones of rocks, soil, and earth. The painter’s preoccupa- 
tion with textures was quite clear in his works of 1959, but 
the progress that he has made since has brought about a 
crystallisation of intent and technique. Many of the paintings 
are distinguished from the earlier ones by a refinement, ex- 
citement and elegance. These may often be superficial 
qualities but in the case of Caloutsis, in his best works they 
exist in conjunction with an overwhelming creative feeling. 
Caloutsis through his fascination with textures has developed 
a technique which involves the use of a compound he calls 
oil plaster, and which can be mixed with any pigment, al- 
though he predominantly uses silver. The use of any metallic 
hues carries with it the danger of glib decoration, but in the 
majority of his works Caloutsis avoids this pitfall. Although 
no discipline is evident in either his method of working or 
the techniques he employs, the result has the feeling of fun- 
damentally planned and premeditated composition. It is the 
larger paintings that show the greatest degree of coherence 
whereas the heavy textures within a smaller scale canvas 
sometimes tend to look incongruous. Doubtless, Caloutsis 
has talent which is likely always to get the better of the ‘very 
good taste’ which has to be kept under control. 


F. E. MCWILLIAM AT WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


The sculptures of McWilliam are usually provoked by 
things seen or experienced. He does not rely to any great 
extent on pure imagination which he considers to be the 
result of vague and distorted memories. For McWilliam, as 
an antidote to complete abstraction, a!l roads lead to nature. 
Whether he portrays the unmistakable human image, or 
endows a form with the organic quality of texture of wood 
or vegetation, a reference to natural forms of one sort or 
another is constantly present. The artist often emphasises the 
contrast between abstraction and figuration by combining the 
two concepts in a single sculpture. A strangely distorted egg- 
shape may be placed on a slender neck and muscular 
shoulders. By itself the topmost form may not readily sug- 
gest that it assumes the function of a head, yet when it is 
placed on what we recognise without doubt as shoulders, it 
is possible to realise the sculptor’s intention behind this sort 
of relationship. When questioned about his preoccupation 
with the idea of heads, McWilliam replied: “after all, the 
head is on the top of the body”. This use of contrast 
between the representational and the abstract could almost 
become surrealist, yet here it does not. Considered as a re- 
lationship these two qualities are both the justification of 
much of McWilliam’s work and, at times, its weak point. 
The first is true because here the artist has set out to stress 
the possibility of a successful and fruitful coexistence of two 
seemingly irreconcilable factors; and the second, because if 
this particular relationship does not work it is a complete 
failure. 


APOLLO 





Hollow Head by F. E. McWilliam, Bronze. 1960. 142 in. 
high. Exhibited at the Waddington Galleries. 


The fascinating and complex texture which McWilliam 
achieves is sometimes due to the fortuitous effects of working 
directly in wax and thus omitting a stage in the process of 
preparing for the casting in bronze. 


SATO, LAGAGE, CORTOT, BUSSE, CLERTE AT 
MOLTON GALLERY 


With these five painters from Paris, the gallery goer who 
seldom goes abroad will no doubt realise that the ‘interna- 
tional style’ that these painters represent is also well and truly 
wedged on this side of the Channel. Indeed, geographical 
barriers do little to prevent trends and ideas from spreading 
like a forest fire. The French painters who are frequently 
shown in London are usually those who have by now acquired 
the status of masters, and this is an opportunity to see some- 
thing of what is being currently done. Of the five painters, 
Key Sato, born in Japan in 1906 has only settled in Paris 
in 1952. Pierre-César Lagage, aged 50 is of Flemish ex- 
traction and deeply influenced by the Flemish primitives. 
Cortot, born in Egypt, 35 years ago, with Jacques Busse, was 
a member of the group ‘L’Echelle’, and Clerté, the most 
romantic painter in this exhibition, completes the group. 


BRUCE PROUDFOOT AT TEMPLE GALLERY 


In spirit, the works of Bruce Proudfoot are close to the 
warm and intimate quality of the paintings by Krémégne 
and Mintchine. He has no Slav blood in his veins to account 
for the deep sentimentality which seems to tie him to those 
Russian expatriates, yet some of his best paintings rely to a 
great extent on the delicate colour harmonies and the pensive 
sadness which, either deep or shallow, creates a mood. The 
exhibition could be divided roughly into paintings of heads 
and figures, and townscapes. In the former always emerges 
a lurking image of the painter himself. In these vague self 
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Landscape structure by William Gear. Oil on canvas. 1959. 
314 in x 254 in. Exhibited at Gimpel Fils. 














portraits where only the head is endowed with great impor- 
tance and the body is either rather badly drawn or simply 
dissolves into the background, the artist has revealed the 
image of his haunted spirit. There is a direct relationship 
between the subject that the artist wants to depict and the 
finished canvas, but when the subject is a human being 
Proudfoot’s imagination transforms it completely. The town- 
scapes, by comparison are almost objective. These are com- 
petently painted but lose the unreasonable poetry of the 
other works. Proudfoot’s admiration for Utrillo may have 
been instrumental in creating his particular vision and inter- 
pretation of buildings and streets. Whilst the pastels are 
luminous and diffuse, the oils have a linear vertical emphasis 
which has caused Proudfoot to be compared to Buffet. 
Nevertheless they lack Buffet’s power but, on the other hand, 
they are more gentle and meditative. The exhibition will 
be open from February 13th until March 18th. 










WILLIAM GEAR AT GIMPEL FILS 


In this retrospective exhibition which includes paintings 
from 1946 to 1961, William Gear has completed a full cycle. 
At all stages the idea and the theme for the paintings are 
drawn from day to day experiences and immediate environ- 
ment. In saying that from the moment of conception Gear’s 
works are completely visual, one acknowledges the fact that 
they do not stem from ideas or notions, but strictly from a 
perceptual experience. This experience is never transformed 
to lose its purely visual impetus. Thus the impact of Gear’s 
paintings appeals to the senses rather than the intellect. The 
earliest paintings in the show usually consist of a black net- 
work, or at times even a carefully constructed hard-edge 
black grid onto which the patches of colour are attached, 
creating a kaleidoscopic maze of colour and light. Through- 


ART IN LONDON 


out the exhibition it is evident that the painter strives to 
clarify the underlying structure of his composition. This 
usually assumes either a vertical or a diagonal emphasis. 
Rarely is the composition preconceived—the fragmented 
colour and the tight structure grow on the canvas from a 
single element. Around 1957 Gear went through a period 
of creating definite, tightly packed forms of complex texture 
to which he has referred as ‘sculptural paintings’. These were 
often bolder and simpler than the previous works. During 
the past two years Gear has once more returned to the black 
structure and dappled colour, but this time the outlines are 
softer and the flickering effect has been replaced by a greater 
feeling of depth. In spite of the fact that some of his very 
latest paintings may be the best, one still somehow expects 
very much more from a painter of William Gear’s calibre. 
One feels that an artist who has mastered technical means 
of painting to such an extent and who is so gifted should 
say a lot more than Gear does in this exhibition. 


PauL MANN AT WooDsTOCK GALLERY 


The works of Paul Mann show his perfected technique of 
using cellulose pigments. Cellulose is extremely durable, and 
although after much experimentation it is possible to obtain 
with it the effects of gouache and even watercolour, it is 
affected neither by damp, heat, nor water. It is a pity 
though that one should endeavour to imitate one medium 
with another—and as much as it is abhorrent to find plastic 
pretending to be wood, or a bunch of roses, so it is a pity 
that cellulose should be given the function of imitating 
gouache of paint. Paul Mann’s pictures in cellulose on paper 
are very jubilant. He uses a limited number of colours, yet 
the effect of leaping flames and peacock feathers is extremely 
colourful. It is obvious, however, that Paul Mann does not 
try to bridge the gap dividing decoration and art. Also on 
view are the works of Lionel Miskin, who paints the Cornish 
landscape, they could not be seen, unfortunately, before going 
to press. 


TURCATO AT NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 


Generally one could say that for Turcato the point of 
departure is the natural and original texture of his canvas, 
i.e., the weave. Whether he uses sacking, hessian, or a smooth 
canvas, determines the eventual outcome of the painting 
which is based directly on the qualities of these materials. 
Turcato’s concern with textures is extremely subtle, partly 
because it is tentative, i.e., constitutes a suggestion rather 
than a statement and therefore leaves something to the 
viewer’s own imagination. But Turcato’s subtlety extends 
further than his concern with the surface and its delicate 
impact. In the majority of the paintings the image is broken. 
It appears through the pearl grey of the picture area in small 
patches and forms an irregular overall pattern. The painter 
seeks eloquence through the discipline of using simple means 
tu express the complexity of his own emotions. In a sense, 
it is as if his rarified understatements stressed the turbulance 
of his feelings. An innovation utilised in some of his works, 
is a shining plastic powder which is applied to the tacky 
canvas and quite unexpectedly the areas which it covers be- 
come absolutely luminous when looked at from a certain 
angle. At their best the persistent quietude of these works, 
and their mysterious decorative quality combine to evoke, in 
the viewer, a haunting memory of their first impact. Turcato 
has been associated with a group of artists who work and live 
in Rome, including Accardi, Dorazio, San Filippo, Consagra 
and Perilli. 
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PARTISANS 
OF THE 
LANCE 


By JEROME MELLQUIST 


Le Cid Campeador donnant 
un coup de Lance. 
La Tauromachie. Goya. 
Galerie Gaveau. 












ARIS has lately been besieged by both Picasso and Goya. 

Nor is it the first time these two partisans of the lance 
have combined into a single assault against the art season. 
Twenty-three years ago, in fact, Picasso supplemented his 
blast of indignation about Guernica with a set of steel-tipped 
etchings entitled the “Dreams and Lies of General’ Franco”, 
while the Spanish Republican authorities, adverting from art 
to diplomacy, besought Mrs. Roosevelt in the White House 
with a preternaturally fresh portfolio of Goya etchings from 
the “Disasters of War”. Nevertheless, today’s situation cor- 
responds less with such outpourings, the Picasso drawings, at 
least, actually sagging as might some bull-fighter past his 
crescendo at Arles. Similarly, the Goya gravure, however 
complete, hardly impressed by its installation, though of 
course the “signature” cannot be tarnished and the contents 
can still be unearthed for the knowing. 

As for the Picasso envoi, this embraced 89 works, various 
media included, from scattered creative flings between mid- 
1959 and mid-1960. And the somewhat adulatory catalogue 
describes them as “dialectic” skirmishes between two “poles” 
of his esthetic. As such, four subjects are comprised: the 
painter and his model, woman and her reflection, lover and 
beloved, bull-fighter and his game. None is new to the 
contemporary picador, though the catalogue does well to dis- 
tinguish between the bitten bull-fight scenes and the sup- 
posedly more picaresque sheets devoted to amorous doings. 
Yet even here one might take question. Sometimes Picasso 
lights up with his old fire, particularly when he stabs at the 
mortal moment of the kill. Otherwise, depicting his un- 
barbered prelates, his paunchy or undernourished bull- 
dominators (on vacation), his unadorned ladies in a bordello, 
even his shuffling poor, penumbral atmosphere is lacking. 
Urgency does not stir the artist. Picasso certainly never in- 
scribed a stupid line, but his wayward ones almost resemble 
a comic-strip. And even so they recall how once he could 
register. 

The Goyas, corralled from the Hungarian collector- 
commentator Andreas Laszlo, impanel a whole life’s accom- 
plishment—an autobiography, if you like, in black-and-white. 
The “Caprices”, of course, coincide with a time of crisis 


. Picador et femme. Picasso. Galerie Louise Leiris. 
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(1792-99) when Goya, both because of personal and social 
afflictions, was driven inward. What he discovered there was 
a nightmare world beset by bats and owls and highly inimical 
to any creature predestined for the light. This same outlook 
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La Verite est morte. Disasters of War. Goya. Galerie Gaveau. 


naturally masked a commentary against those various forces 
he would stigmatise as preserving the benighted condition. 


Certainly he scarified by the same blade 
as might a Swift. Yet with the difference 
that some interruption to his affection 
propelled him to a fury. But “Disasters 
of War”, a residue to the Napoleonic ex- 
pedition, provokes a reminiscence of the 
pit and yet, while parading such a lesson, 
does not—and explicitly so—expect that 
men will ever heed it. The “Tauromachie” 
(1801-15) contrasts with Picasso’s forays 
by the more regal trappings of his pro- 
tagonists. Even the horses seem fit for 
kings. Similarly, the plates have, as it 
were, been longer exposed to the fire and 
hence the scar goes deeper. The “Pro- 
verbs”, again a return to the night- 
streamings and unlit firmaments of the 
very first series, likewise clinch by some 
finality. 

It is precisely here that they differenti- 
ated themselves from the later master. 
When Picasso was spurred by anger, as 
in the Franco series, he too could de- 
capitate a foe. If not, he capers. But 
who would not trade his volatility for those wonderful 
moments when the very lightning charged his lance ? 





CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, APOLLO Magazine. 

Dear Sir,—I have read with interest the correspondence in 
the January issue of APOLLO. I have taken, and enjoyed your 
magazine for almost longer than I care to remember, but I 
have lately begun to loose interest in it. 

I appreciate the fact that you essay to adopt a catholic 
attitude, but feel that there is now too much pre-occupation 
with “contemporary” or “modern” art. Also I have never 
ceased to mourn “Shafts from Apollo’s Bow”. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOAN M. EYLEs. 
Alvescot, Oxford. 
The Editor, APOLLO Magazine. 

DEAR SiR,—It was most interesting to read, in the pages 
of your January issue (page 12) of the recent acquisition by 
the authorities of the British Museum of the silver-gilt chalice 
of fourteenth century Siennese workmanship. 

This new purchase is chiefly of interest to the specialist, 
but it is of general interest in that it is claimed to be “a great 
documentary rarity’ as a signed and very early example of 
Siennese and Florentine goldsmithing by one of the Tondino 
family. 

In this connection it may interest students of the subject 
to know that this precious chalice is not quite so rare as 
this writer appears to believe. 

A matter of thirty-four years ago I drew attention to the 
mention in an inventory of 1458 of a chalice existing in the 


Sacristy of S. Domenico, Perugia, inscribed Jacobus Guernini 
de Genis me fecit. 

Since my book, “The Goldsmiths of Italy” (1926) is well 
and truly out of print I venture to quote: “This is the gold- 
smith who, according to a document dated 1349, was com- 
missioned byAndreoccio di Francesco Piccolomini to make 
a cross for which he received thirty-four fiorini d’oro (see 
Milanesi, page 104). He was of the Tondo or Tondi family 
of goldsmiths, probably nephew of Tondino di Guerrino. The 
widow of Giacomo di Guerrino, just referred to, in 1395 pre- 
sented to the chapel erected in that year under the tower of 
the Mangia a silver chalice, which, naturally enough, she had 
made by her ousin Giacomo del Tondo. The Victoria and 
Albert Museum possesses an excellent example of this artist’s 
work, a chalice, copper gilt, chased and repousé, on a six- 
lobed, cusped foot, with enriched edge and enamelled silver 
mounts. The silver-gilt bowl is set in a cusped calix of 
winged cherub-heads. It is decorated with silver plaques of 
translucent enamel showing the Crucifixion, figures of the 
Virgin, SS. John, Nicholas, Lawrence and Martin and the 
arms of Roachi. Below the knop is the inscription: 

FRATE IACHOMO TONDUSI + DISENA + ME FECIT. In a 
list of goldsmiths in the book of the Capitudini of the craft, 
1363, we have both him and his uncle mentioned, Jacobus 
Guerrini (who in 1360 was Rector of the Craft) and Jacobus 
Dondini, clearly a variant of Giacomo Tondini or Jacomo del 
Tondo. 

Yours faithfully, ‘ 


Cyrit G. E. BUNT. 
Hampton Wick, Middx. 





SALE ROOM PRICES 


(CHRISTIE'S, Sotheby’s and Knight, Frank and Rutley’s have 
each produced their annual review of activities in their respec- 
tive auction-rooms during 1960. All three report what may 
be quoted conveniently in the words of Knight, Frank and 
Rutley: “It is true there is still a marked shortage (of fine 
goods available for sale), and dealers still complain of their 
difficulty in obtaining what they want, but we can definitely 
report some easing in the situation. It is difficult to ascribe 
this change to any particular factor, but probably the chief 
reason has been the very high prices ruling in Sales which have 
encouraged owners to be a little more liberal in their offerings. 
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As regards the trend of prices, values for the best qualities 
in all sections have again appreciated materially. Record prices 
have been recorded again and again and it is a bold valuer 
today who undertakes to forecast what any particular fine item 
will realise’. 

Both of the other firms of auctioneers underline this state- 
ment by issuing Reviews which are noticeably thicker than in 
previous years, and recording that their turnovers were con- 
siderably higher for the twelve months; a fact that is even 
more remarkable in view of the very high figures reached in 
1959. Unquestionably, the outstanding price of the season 
was the £207,000 given for the magnificent French silver 
dinner-service from Berkeley Castle on June 16th, at Sotheby’s. 
In the words of the cataloguer: “This service, comprising 168 
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pieces, is undoubtedly the finest of its kind in the world. Only 
two others are known to have survived the French Revolution, 
The final bid was . . . the highest price ever paid for a single 
lot of silver at auction”. 

One thing would seem to be proved without doubt by a 
perusal of these three Reviews: the position of London as the 
international Art centre remains unassailed. What the future 
holds regarding prices is anyone’s guess, but if the supply of 
fine works of art continues to reach the market there is every 
possibility that the auctioneers will have a similar tale to tell 
in a year’s time. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


CHRISTIE’S. Although it is thrilling to read of the 
spectacular prices realised by the works of the most fashion- 
able names, it is not without interest to note some values of 
those in the second rank; perhaps the ‘stars of the future’, Who 
can say? Among them may be included: A winter landscape 
with a woman on a road, by Othon Friesz (who died in 1949 
at the age of 70), signed and dated 1919, 31 by 25 ins., 580 
gns.—Three moored boats in a Mediterranean harbour, by 
Paul Signac, 21 by 253 ins., 720 gns.—A mountain landscape 
in Taormina, an oil-painting by Raoul Dufy who is most 
familiar as a water-colour artist, 207 by 25 ins., 2,200 gns.— 
Two Customs houses on a bridge, with a town seen across a 
river, by Stanislas Lepine (1835-1892), 94 by 124 ins., 450 gns. 
—A harbour town with figures on a quay and moored craft, 
by the same artist, 143 by 21 ins., 700 gns.—Nuns with 
brooms, by Nino Caffe, 74 by 15 ins., 160 gns.—and a tapestry 
by Jean Lurcat, “Un evénement 4 Viroflay, signed and bearing 
the maker’s mark of Tabard Fréres et Soeurs, Aubusson”, 101 
by 583 ins., 600 gns. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


SOTHEBY’S. A sale held in two sessions, morning and 
afternoon, comprised 195 lots and realised a total of £548,980. 
It included: Les joueurs de football ; showing four exponents 
of the game, clad in horizontally-striped jerseys and shorts 
and playing, apparently, in a clearing in a forest, by Henri 
(Douanier) Rousseau, 1908, 39% by 313 ins., £37,000—Harle- 
quin avec guitare, by Juan Gris, 1925, 503 by 343 ins., £16,000 
—Bouteilles, by Nicolas de Staél, about 1952, 25 by 313 ins., 
£13,000—Femme nue assise avec une chemise rouge, by 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir, about 1905, 213 by 18 ins., £12,000— 
and by the same artist, signed and dated 1888, Baigneuse debout 
dans Teau, 31 by 25 ins., £38,000—La palais d’Ubi Roi, by 
Georges Rouault, 1916, 412 by 294 ins., £14,000—Garcon aux 
cheveux roux, by Amadeo Modigliani, 1919, 38% by 25 ins., 
£21,000—an early Tahitian scene by Gauguin, painted in the 
year of his arrival there, Femmes assises a !ombre des palmiers, 
signed and dated 1891, 353 by 272 ins., £38,000—and for 
the same figure, Cézanne’s La maison abandonné au Tholonet, 
painted about 1892-4, 194 by 23 ins.—Le bassin de Nymphéas, 
Giverney, by Claude Monet, 1906, 353 by 343 ins., £18,000 
—Roses blanches et jaunes dans un verre, by Henri Fantin- 
Latour, 103 by 14 ins., £5,000—Les danseuses, by Kees van 
Dongen, 36 by 283 ins., £9,200—Antibes, by Eugéne Boudin, 
1893, 17% by 254 ins., £4,500—and the same artist’s Raz de 
sein, Bretagne, 1887,248 by 35% ins., £8,000—Fest der Natur, by 
Alexej von Jawlensky, 203 by 182 ins., £2,400—La femme de 
artiste, by Andre Dunoyer de Segonzac, 25 by 202 ins., 
£1,500—Les quais de Paris, by Armand Guillaumin, 203 by 25 
ins., £1,900—Chrysanthémes dans une cruche, by Maurice de 
Vlaminck, 254 by 192 ins., £3,600 ; and for the same figure 
the same artist’s Le chateau dans le parc.—Nature morte avec 
fruit, by André Derain, about 1912, 174 by 314 ins., £1,500— 
Composition en noir, brun et jaune, by Hans Hartung, 1950, 
38 by 51 ins., £4,200. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


CHRISTIE’S. A 44-piece Swansea tea and coffee service, 
fluted and with gilt borders and handles, some pieces with the 
stencilled mark, 260 gns.—a Nantgarw oval dish painted with 
bouquets of flowers within pink borders, 80 gns.—a Nantgarw 
centre dish of circular shape, ensuite with the preceding, 80 
gns.—a set of three Crown Derby vases painted with panels 
of baskets of fruit reserved on a royal blue ground and with 
gilt snake handles, 48 gns.—two Crown Derby plates, one 
painted with a view near Lowestoft and the other with river 
landscapes near Spoleto, 36 gns.—a Flight, Barr and Barr 
Worcester 37-piece dessert service with wide pink borders and 
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gilding, 320 gns.—a Davenport dessert service of 29 pieces, 
painted with sprays of flowers within lime-green borders, 220 
gns.—a Rockingham part dinner service of 37 pieces, painted 
with bouquets of flowers within pink and ruby borders en- 
riched with gilding, 320 gns.—a Chelsea group of “La Nour- 
rice” painted in colours and marked with the red anchor, 73 
ins. high, 580 gns.—a pair of Chelsea figures of dogs begging, 
one a pug and the other a King Charles spaniel, 3 ins. high, 
40 gns.—a set of four Derby figures representing the Conti- 
nents, 74 ins. high, 120 gns.—a pair of Derby figures of bull- 
finches, 27 and 3 ins. high, 90 gns.—a pair of Bow figures of 
an Oriental potentate and his companion, the man perhaps 
representing David Garrick as “Tamerlaine”, with dagger 
marks in blue and almost certainly decorated in the atelier of 
James Giles, 94 ins. high, 240 gns.—a Chelsea group of the 
Dutch or Tyrolean dancers, painted in colours and with the 
red anchor mark, 7 ins. high, 260 gns.—a Dr. Wall period 
Worcester dessert service of 36 pieces, painted with exotic 
birds within royal blue and gilt borders, sold in eleven 
separate lots realised a total sum of 1,380 gns.—a tea bowl 
and saucer from the Bodenham service painted with panels of 
Chinoiserie figures reserved on a scale blue ground, formerly 
in the Trapnell collection, 155 gns.—a Worcester plate painted 
with panels of flowers and exotic birds reserved on a scale 
blue ground, with blue square seal mark, 9 ins. diameter, 65 
gns.—a pair of Bow figures of birds painted in colours, and 
perched on rockwork bases, 3% ins. high, 420 gns.—a Chelsea 
figure of a Guan, modelled from the engraving in George 
Edward’s Natural History of Uncommon Birds, with the 
raised anchor mark overpainted in red, 84 ins. high, 700 gns. 
—a pair of Bow figures of a bull and a cow standing before 
flowering tree stumps on encrusted rockwork bases, 42 ins. 
high, 120 gns.—a pair of Chelsea dishes, the centres painted 
with sprays of flowers and the borders with panels of figures 
and buildings in river landscapes, marked with the anchor in 
red, 127 ins. diameter, 200 gns, 


SOTHEBY’S. A Bow figure of Scaramouche painted in 
colours and with the incised mark AF, 64 ins. high, £700 —a 
Bow figure of a girl, her skirt held in her hands and chicken 
at her feet, apparently an unrecorded model, 5 ins. high, £50. 
—a Longton Hall figure of a Gallant, 73 ins. high, £130 — 
a pair of large Chelsea groups of the Seasons, one of Winter 
and Spring and the other of Summer and Autumn, painted 
in colours, and marked with the anchor in gold (one also bears 
the incised R on the base, once thought to indicate the work 
of Louis Francois Roubiliac), 134 and 134 ins. high, £980 — 
a set of four Derby figures of the Continents, 9 ins. high, £190. 
—a Chelsea gold anchor figure of a seated blackamoor playing 
a French horn, 54 ins. high, £200 —a Chelsea figure, similarly 
marked, of a seated horn player, 53 ins. high, £150 —a Chel- 
sea melon tureen and cover, painted in colours and with the 
red anchor mark, 63 ins, long, £580—a Flight, Barr and Barr 
Worcester part dinner service of 76 pieces, painted on a 
copper-red ground with a central floral medallion and a wide 
floral border, £420—a 43-piece Worcester Dr. Wall period 
dessert service painted in the Japanese style with a central 
“jaberwocky” within borders of turquoise blue and iron-red 
with gilding, sold in eight separate lots realised a total of £830 
—a pair of Worcester Dr. Wall period tankards, painted with 
panels of exotic birds reserved on an apple green ground, 57 
ins. high, sold separately for £160 and £130—a pair of Bow 
groups of a sportsman and companion at either side of a 
grotto and fountain, mounted with painted metal arms with 
nozzles and pans for candles, with red anchor and dagger 
marks, £550—a Chelsea group of masked dancers, painted in 
colours and with the red anchor mark, 7 ins. high, £3,600 
(included in the same sale was a Meissen group by J. F. Eber- 
lein from which this Chelsea one was copied, it fetched £900). 


CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN 

CHRISTIE’S. A pair of Sévres “vases 4 panneaux”, the 
panels painted with typical quayside scenes by Morin on a 
bleu-de-roi ground, with ormolu bases, 154 ins, high, 1,050 
gns.—a set of three Sévres “vases 4 quatre cartels”, painted 
with harbour scenes by Rosset on a gilt oiel-de-perdrix ground, 
15 and 18 ins. high, 600 gns.—a Sévres square dish painted 
in colours with Lot and his daughters in an Arcadian land- 
scape, the pierced border painted in bleu-de-roi and gilt, 6 ins. 
wide, 115 gns.—a Meissen spirit barrel and stand, the former 
painted with quayside scenes by Herold and surmounted by 
a figure of the infant Bacchus, and the latter modelled with 
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supports in the form of figures of crouching dwarfs (only two 
other complete barrels and stands are recorded), 560 gns.—a 
pair of white Meissen seated Chinoiserie figures by J. F. Eber- 
lein, 63 ins. high, 380 gns.—two Nymphenburg Chinoiserie 
figures modelled by F. A. Bustelli, painted in colours and 
bearing the impressed shield mark, 47 ins. high, 1,900 gns.— 
a Frankenthal group of a lady and gentleman, emblematic of 
Feeling from a set of the five Senses, modelled by Johann 
Friedrich Liicke and marked in blue with the crowned initials 
C T, 834 ins. high, 240 gns.—another Frankenthal figure, em- 
blematic of Smelling, 72 ins. high, 135 gns.—a Meissen figure 
of an Oriental lady, modelled by Reinecke and Kandler from 
an engraving in the Comte de Ferriol’s Les Différents Nations 
du Lévant published in Paris in 1714, 84 ins, high, 260 gns. 
a Meissen figure of a knife-grinder modelled by Reinecke, 57 
ins, high, 100 gns. 

SOTHEBY’S. An 85-piece part dinner service of Paris 
porcelain, the borders painted with blue lines and with bur- 
nished gold patterns, marked in red stencilling Darte Fréres a 
Paris, £280—a pair of Paris vases of campana shape painted 
with panels of baskets of flowers, 15 ins. high, £200—a Meis- 
sen group of a Sultan riding an elephant modelled by Kandler 
and Reinecke, painted in colours and mounted on a Louis XV 
ormolu base of rococo design, 12 ins. high, £3,600—a Louis 
XV ormolu clock, the movement by Charles le Roi, Paris, the 
gilt metal base in the form of a flight of steps and a terrace 
on which stand a Meissen group of peasant lovers and a figure 
of a boy disguised as a Harlequin, at the back a painted metal 
tree set with porcelain flowers, 18 ins. high, £3,200—a pair of 
Meissen figures of musicians, modelled by Kandler and 
mounted in ormolu as three-light candelabra, 233 ins. high, 
£1,150—a pair of Meissen figures of cats, mounted on Louis 
XVI ormolu bases, 9 ins. high, £1,700—a Meissen figure of a 
seated squirrel, 84 ins. high, £460—a Meissen figure of a man 
playing the bagpipes, the latter in the form of a goat, modelled 
by Kandler, 57 ins. high, £560—a Hochst group of Der Bek- 


ranzte Schlafer, painted in colours and with the wheel mark 
in blue, 72 ins. high, £380—a set of three Zurich teacups and 
saucers painted with landscapes and with gilt borders, £100 
—a Zurich teacup and saucer painted with groups of fruit 
perhaps by Johann Bleuler, £85—a Zurich cup and saucer 
painted with floral garlands and with gilt floral sprays, £65 
—a pair of Zurich “corniche platte” painted with flowers, 
8% ins. diameter, £140—a Vincennes white porcelain group of 
Les Mangeurs de Raisins after Boucher, at one time in the 
Fitzhenry collection dispersed in 1909, 9 ins. high, £2,100— 
a Sévres soft-paste biscuit group of La Féte du Chateau by 
Falconet, with the incised mark of Brachard ainé, 83 ins. high, 
£400—a Sévres coffee can and saucer, painted with panels of 
children on a rose pompadour ground inset with small panels 
of flowerheads, £340—a Vincennes square plateau with pierced 
border, decorated in the centre with a military scene, 54 ins. 
wide, £650—an early Sévres shaped oval tray, painted with a 
panel of trophies of the Arts reserved on a gros-bleu and 
apple-green ground, 67 ins. wide, £225—a pair of Sévres 
“vases étrusque 4 cartels”, painted on one side with quay 
scenes by Morin and on the other with bouquets of flowers 
in panels reserved on a bleu-de-roi ground, mounted on 
square ormolu bases, 12 ins. high, £500—a Mennecy bonbon- 
niére modelled as two pug dogs playing on a grass mound, 
the lid with flowers in relief on one side and a bouquet painted 
on the other, 24 ins. wide, £500. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN 


Phillips, Son and Neale’s. Eighteen Chinese dessert plates 
decorated with groups of flowers in famille rose colours; also 
8 similar meat plates and 4 others with shaped borders (some 
damaged), £200—a Chinese part dinner service decorated with 
exotic birds and flowering branches in famille rose colours, 
comprising 56 pieces, some damaged, £520—a Chinese soup 
tureen, cover and stand, of oblong rectangular shape painted 
in the famille rose style, £200. 





Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 
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BERGGRUEN & CIE 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. 


BERRI LARDY & CIE 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, 6° 


GALERIE DENISE RENE 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° 


PAUL FACCHETTI 
17 RUE DE LILLE, 7* 


GALERIE JACQUES MASSOL 
12, RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8 


ANDRE MAURICE 
140 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 


GALERIE NEUFVILLE 
10, RUE DES BEAUX ARTS, 6° 


GALERIE ROR VOLMAR 
75 RUE DU FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, 8° ELY 27-20 


GALERIE ST-PLACIDE 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. 


STAND 207 
ALLEE 4, MARCHE PAUL BERT, SAINT OUEN 


GALERIE VENDOME 
12 RUE DE LA PAIX 


BAB 02.12 


CAR 25-04 


OPE 84-77 


VILLAND & GALANIS 
127 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8° 


Klee, Picasso, Miro, Chagall 


Marcoussis - Vuillard - Charchoune - Delaunay - R. Dufy - Mouly 


Laloe - Bret - Bauchesne - Arditi - Montanier - Carletti 


Arp, Drawings 1912—1959 
Reliefs, Sculptures, Tapestries 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Andersen, Busse, Clerté, Cortot, Dmitrienko, Foujino, Gastaud, 
Germain, Lacasse, Lagage, Mannoni, Ravel, Key Sato, Zack 


Lucien Mainssieux, Asselin, Lemmen, Camoin 
Divisionnistes et Impressionnistes 


Kline, Gottlieb, Newman, Rothko, Parker, Noland, 
Louis, Joan Mitchell, Dubuffet, Arp, Giacometti 


Azéma-Billa - Maurice Buffet - Driés - Hambourg - Humblot 


Letellier - Raffy le Persan - Savreux - Oleg Suizer - Thiout 
Touchagues - Vertés 


Pressmane, J. J. Morvan, Simon-Auguste, 
Cathelin, J. M. Gobin, Forgas, etc. 


Saturday, Sunday, Monday 
Exhibition Francis Delaye—No conventional Pictures 


Charmy - Morére - Neillot - Neveur - Palue 
Parsus - Shart - Thiout 
et Pierre Dumont - Jean Puy - Marcel Roche 
Mathieu Verdilhan - Valtat - Vauthier 


Borés - Dayez - Chastel - Estéve - Gischia - Lagrange - Lapicque 


Lobo - Geer Van Velde 
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Register of London Picture Dealers 


Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS 
10 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.! 


DRIAN GALLERIES 


5 & 7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


DUITS LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 — WHtehall 7440 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 


FORES LTD. 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.| MAYfair 5319 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


GIMPEL FILS 
50 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W.| Mayfair 3720 


CABLES GIMPELFILS LONDON 


GRABOWSKI GALLERY 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


15 DAVIES ST., W.1. Mayfair 2782; Hyde Park 3314 
CABLES SEVENARTZ LONDON 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 


THE HANOVER GALLERY 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| 


THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| 


KAPLAN GALLERY 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1. WHI 8665 
M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.I. — TRAfalgar 1641-2 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W. | 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 


9A NEW BOND STREET, W.| MAYfair 3952 
JOHN MANNING 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 MAYfair 4629 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 


39 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195-6 
CABLES BONDARTO 





Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 
Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Modern Masters 


Finest examples of XVIIth Century 
Dutch Masters 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
Specialists in Early English Water-colours 


Old Masters 


Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture 


Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
by Contemporary Artists 


XXth Century Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
for Collectors and Museums 


Old Masters 


Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
of the XXth Century 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
and Sentiment 


19th and 20th Century Paintings, Sculpture and 
Contemporary Art 


Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
and Drawings 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


English Paintings of the XVIlith and XIXth Centuries 


Paintings, Sculptures and Drawings 
by XIXth and XXth Century Artists 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


Old and Modern Drawings of 
the English and Continental Schools 


French Impressionists and Important XXth Century Paintings 
Finest Old Masters 


(Continued on page 60) 





Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Gallery 


Specialities 





McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. 
34 CURZON STREET, W.1. GRO. 381! 


JOHN MITCHELL & SON 
8 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


NEW LONDON GALLERY 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W. | 


O'HANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. | 


THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. | 


PORTAL GALLERY 
16a GRAFTON ST., BOND ST., W.I. 


THE PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.| 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 


THE SAVAGE GALLERY 
65 OLD BROMPTON RD., S.W.7 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


HYD. 0706 


KENsington 7495 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W. 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES 
2 CORK STREET, LONDON, W. | 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.| 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


WOODSTOCK GALLERY 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W. 


REGent 1719 


Welbeck 5651 


MAYfair 4419 


HYDe Park 7567 


GROsvenor 6755 
CABLES BONDARTO 


WEStern 2647 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture 


Old Master Paintings 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculpture 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


19th and 20th Century Paintings and Sculpture 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 


Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
Modern, Primitive, Romantic and Surrealist Paintings 


Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
English and Continental Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 
and Lithographs 


Old Master Paintings 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Specialises in Contemporary British Paintings, Drawings 
and Sculpture 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 





Register of New 


Gallery 


York Galleries 


Specialities 





HIRSCHL & ADLER GALLERIES 
21 EAST 67th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


HENRY JORDAN GALLERIES 
807 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Fine Paintings of all Schools. 


Fine Paintings. 


Fine Paintings. Old Masters through and 
including XVIlith Century 
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THE WORLD'S BIGGEST BUYERS 


Discerning buyers and sellers appreciate the many advantages of dealing 
with members. The 1961 edition of the booklet, giving the names and 
addresses of over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works 
of art who are members of the Association, will be published in March. 
Copies price 5/- each post free ($1 in the U.S.A.) will be forwarded on 


application to the Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


No. 20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 & 2102 





Internationally Famous for Fine Carpets 
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Unique black ground Antique Khila rug from the Caucasus. 
Size 5 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 10 in. Ref. No. 50276. 


The House of Perez  cuscow 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association BRISTOL 


112 & 168 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, s.w.3 THE NETHERLANDS 
Telephone: KENsington 9878, 9774 and 1917 (for 112) 
Telegraphic address: “Carperezet™ 





